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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 

Expansion of cooperative activity in all sectors of our economic life is 
an essential step towards building up a socialistic pattern of society, in 
this connection, die question of accelerating the pace of development of 
cooperative activity among the staff working on the Railways and Posts & 
Telegraphs Department has been engaging the attention of the Government. 
The following Study Group was accordingly constituted by a notification 
dated the 9th October, 1962 (Appendix I) 


Chairman 

Member 

Member 

Member 


(1) Shri G. D. Goswami, Joint Secretary, Ministry 
of C. D. & Coopn., New Delhi 

(2) Shri S. C. Sen Gupta, (Administration), P. & T. 

Board, New Delhi. 

(3) Shri D. G. Jadhav, Adviser (Labour & Wel¬ 
fare), Ministry of Railways, New Delhi. 

(4) Shri L. C. Jain, General Secretary, Indian Co¬ 
operative Union, New Delhi. 

(5) Shri Ram Krishna Prasad, P. O. Kadamkuan, Patna-3. Member 

(6) Shri J. K. Verma, Director, Intensive Agricultu¬ 
ral District Programme, iMnistry of C.D. & Coopn. Member- 

Secretary. 

1.2. The terms of reference of the Study Group were as follows :— 

(i) to examine the present set-up of the organisation of coopera¬ 
tives under Railways, Posts & Telegraphs Department, etc.; 

(ii ) to examine the present pattern of organisation and financial 
assistance and suggest changes if any; 

(Hi) to recommend specific programmes and physical targets for 
file organization of the above cooperatives during the third 
plan; 

(iv) to indicate the lines of development of these cooperatives in die 
fourth plan. 

of work 

y Group issued a set of questionnaires to die ~ 

-iTf® administrations, to cooperative institutions and 
or ganisat ions gisf, mdrvichidls. Visits to a 


Posts $ 

Outer SIkvuaj wy niH ywww fuu. 

operative institutions were arranged. The Group also interviewed die con- 
fjjpimyj Jflmwtrr fnd officials as well as representatives of cooperative 
institutkws *nd trade unions. 
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Quesdocaudree 

1.4. Apart from the cooperatives in which the employees of tie two 
departments m particg>ating j namely, <i) credit, (ii) consumes, (ffi) 
hopcing aad 4|y) canteens, there are cooperatives particularly on the Rail¬ 
way*. &o«g h not directly connected with the employees working in 

these Departments, are closely associated with the working of Railways- 
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Among these are : (i) cooperatives of vendors on the Railways, (ii) co¬ 
operatives of porters handling goods, etc. and (iii) labour contract and con¬ 
struction societies. A set of 6 questionnaires was prepared to elicit infor¬ 
mation from different types of societies and was circulated to various agen¬ 
cies. The questionnaire consisted of two parts—Part I dealt with general 
questions on the organisation, membership, management, arrangements foi 
supervision etc., while Part II related to factual information about the work¬ 
ing of each individual society. The questionnaire was framed to elicit infor¬ 
mation from the following types of societies on Railways and Posts and 
Telegraphs :— 

(1) Consumers’ cooperatives and canteens. .. .. A 

(2) Cooperative credit societies .. . . .. B 

(3) Cooperative housing societies C 

(4) Vendors’ cooperative societies .. .. .. D 

(5) Labour contract and construction societies. .. E 

(6) Porters cooperative societies. O 

A separate questionnaire ‘F was also framed to elicit information from 
the Railway Administration and Posts & Telegraphs Administration. These 
questionnaires are appended to this report as Appendix II. 

1.5. A list of persons and institutions to whom the questionnaires were 
sent is given in Appendix HI. Appendix IV gives the list of persons and 
institutions who furnished replies to the questionnaires. 

Visits and discussions 

1.6. With a view to undertake on-the-spot studies and obtain first-hand 
knowledge of the working problems of the different types of societies, die 
Study Group visited societies in and around Delhi, Bombay, Madras, 
Calcutta and Patna. In all, 19 credit societies, 8 consumers’ stores, 8 can¬ 
teens, 1 vendors’ society, 3 handling porters’ societies and 4 housing socie¬ 
ties in both the Departments were visited. The list of societies visited is 
given in Appendix V. During these visits the local officers of the Rail¬ 
ways and Posts and Telegraphs Department and a representative of the 
cooperation department were associated with the Group. After complet¬ 
ing visjts to the societies in each city, discussions were held either with 
the General Manager and/or the senior officers of the Railway and the 
heads of circles of the Posts & Telegraphs Department. These discussions 
have been extremely helpful to the Study Group in understanding the view¬ 
point of the Administration. The Chairman of the Study Group also 
visited Assam and had a discussion with die Chief Personnel Officer of 
the North-East Frontier Railway, particularly regarding the problems of 
consumers’ cooperatives among staff on that Railway. 

1.7. A list of Ministers, officers and other persons interviewed by the 
Group will be found at Appendix VI. These interviews were of very great 
help in the formulation or die views of the Group. 

Meetings 

1.8. Five meetings of the Group were held. The first meeting was held 
at New Delhi on the 25th October, 1962 in which the questionnaires were 
finalized. This was followed by the visits of die Study Group to different 
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States as mentioned above and three other meetings. The fifth and final 
meeting was held in New Delhi on 23rd April, 1963 for finalising and 
signing the report. 
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views. We are also grateful to Shri M. R. Bhide, I.C.S., Secretary to 
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ditions of service of Central Government Employees, 1957—59. 
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Home Affairs). 

(4) Report by Shri J. K. Verma, Office on Special Duty, Railway 
Board, on the Survey of Consumer Cooperative Movement on 
Indian Railways, with Government, decisions (1954). 
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Railway Board, on the Cooperative Credit Movement on 
Indian Railways (1957). 

1.11. We also wish to place on record our appreciation of the services 
rendered to the Working Group by its Secretary, Shri J. K. Verma. 



CHAPTER II 

GENERAL BACKGROUND AND APPROACH 

2.1. Cooperation is a defence mechanism evolved by economically 
vulnerable groups for securing protection against exploitation. Government 
employees particularly in the lower income group constitute a more vulner¬ 
able group than is generally recognised. The vast majority of the Govern¬ 
ment employees do not have any accumulated savings and are compelled 
to borrow from time to time. Any private moneylender who lends money 
to a government employee will normally take into consideration the risks 
involved in such lendings namely the unsecured nature of the debt and the 
existence of various restrictions regarding attachment of salary in case of 
default etc. To cover these risks, he usually charges exorbitant rates of 
interest. The Second Pay Commission had recognised this problem and had 
suggested that die solution lies in organising the employees into thrift and 
credit societies. Government employees in their capacity as consumers are 
also liable to be exploited by private entrepreneurs. The organisation of 
consumers’ cooperatives among such employees is, therefore, an equally 
pressing need. There is also considerable scope for the application of the 
cooperative technique with regard to the provision of housing facilities for 
government employees. The staff canteens which are, at present, being 
mostly run departmentally also lend themselves to cooperativisation. 

State Policy and the decisions of earlier Committees 

2.2. It is a directive f/inciple of State policy that the State shall en¬ 
deavour to secure to all workers, work, a living wage, conditions of work 
ensuring a decent standard of life and full enjoyment of leisure and social 
and cultural opportunities and shall make provision for securing just and 
humane conditions of work. Having accepted the social obligation of 
regulating wages and conditions of employment in the private sector, the 
government have necessarily to be guided in their capacity as employer by 
the objectives, principles and standards which are prescribed for the other 
employers. In order that the expenditure on welfare activities should bear 
fruit, it is necessary that full participation of the staff should be secured. 
The cooperative form of organisation with its emphasis on self-help and 
mutual help is likely to be the best means for effective staff welfare. The 
Government as an employer has to assume a direct responsibility with regard 
to promotion of cooperatives and for providing them with such financial and 
other assistance as they need in order to put them on their feet. The Staff 
Welfare Review Committee of the Ministry of Home Affairs has fully recog¬ 
nised “that die initiative for the development of cooperative movement 
among their employees must come from the Central Government, and that the 
Ministries/Departments have a direct responsibility in the matter inasmuch 
u the promotion of cooperatives among Government employees is a staff 
welfare measure. The Working Group has been very conscious of the 
special role of the Government departments in this respect and this pers¬ 
pective has generally guided it in its recommendations. 

Role of Tirade Unions 

2.3. The development of a successful and healthy cooperative move¬ 
ment among Government employees requires not only an enlightened atti¬ 
tude on the part of the Government but a broad and progressive attitude on 

4 
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the part of the trade unions. The services provided by the cooperatives 
have to be in the interest of all the members and the membership should 
be open to all the employees of the organisation. The trade union move¬ 
ment will, therefore, have to adopt a special code for its relations with co¬ 
operatives so as to ensure that the factions which may be prevailing in trade 
unionism are not allowed to be imported into the cooperative movement. 
In view of the rapid democratisation of the cooperatives, a special moral 
responsibility attaches to the trade unions to ensure that nothing is done 
which should retard the growth of the cooperatives among the workers. On 
the other hand, the trade unions can play an active role to help in the 
organisation and strengthening of the cooperative movement among Gov¬ 
ernment employees in the fields of credit, consumers or housing. 

Magnitude of the problem 

2.4. The present working group is concerned primarily with coopera¬ 
tives among the staff of the Railways and Posts and Telegraphs Departments. 
These two departments between themselves employ more than 65 per cent 
of the total civil staff under the Central Government as will be seen from 
the following Table :— 

(Figures in lacs) 



Department 

1948 


1957 

1961 

No. of 
employ¬ 
ees 

%of' 

• total 

'No. of % of ’ 
employ- total 
ecx 

No. of 
emp loy 
ees 

%of 
- total 

1 . 

Railways .. 

8-50 

58-8 

9-97 

56-2 

11-66 

54-1 

2. 

Posts and Telegraphs 

1-43 

9-9 

2-05 

15-3 

2-40 

111 

3. 

Other Ministries including 

4-52 

31 -3 

5-72 

28-5 

7-48 

34-8 


civiliansin Defence. 









14-45 

100 00 

17-74 

100-00 

21-54 

100-00 


Source:—F igures for 1948 and 1957 taken from the report of Second Pay Commission. 

Figures for 1961 are from Census of Govt. Employees’ published by 
Ministry of Labour & Employment. 


The action taken by these two departments in promoting, organising,, 
guiding and supervising cooperative activity among their staff is, therefore, 
of very great importance. They have to serve as models not only to the 
other departments of government but also to other employers in the private 
and the public sectors. 

Cooperative societies of other types 

2.5. In addition to the large number of persons directly employed by the 
R ailwa ys, there is a labour force of about 2 lakhs earning its livelihood by 
working under the railway contractors. This comprises of workers engaged 
in the construction of tracks, bridges, buildings, cooks, bearers and vendors 
employed in the catering and vending trades; workers engaged in loading 
and unloading of parcels, goods, coal and in industries like road transport, 
ferry service etc. These workers constitute a substantial portion of the 
working class population of the country and have always been exploited by 
contractors. The only way to save mem from such exploitation is to 
organise them cooperatively and to provide them in die initial stages with 
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managerial talent and financial assistance. A positive programme for co¬ 
operative organisation of such workers is, essential if a socialistic pattern of 
society is to be built up. Any examination of the scope of the cooperatives 
under the Railways should, in our view, also deal with the problems of co¬ 
operative development among such workers who derive their livelihood from 
contracts given by the Railways. We have proceeded on the assumption 
that in a welfare state, the responsibility of the Railway Ministry should 
extend not merely to promotion of cooperatives among their employees but 
also among such workers. 

Assistance given by the administrations 

2.6. We were pleased to observe that the Railway Ministry has taken a 
great deal of interest in the development of cooperatives among their stalf 
and other workers connected with the Railways. The Posts & Telegraphs 
Department have also extended certain measures of assistance to cooperatives 
among their staff. The present achievements both in the field of credit and 
consumers’ cooperatives are by no means negligible. There is, however, 
considerable scope for further development and our recommendations arc 
mainly aimed at securing such systematic development on sound lines. 

Arrangement of chapters 

2.7. Chapters III to V of the report deal with cooperatives on the 
Railways and Chapters VI to VIII with cooperatives in the Posts & Tele¬ 
graphs Department. We have summarised the present position with regard 
to each type of cooperative activity and indicated the patterns of organisa¬ 
tion and the financial and other assistance that should be given to these co¬ 
operatives in their initial stages. In Chapter IX we have examined the 
present administrative arrangement with regard to promotion and supervi¬ 
sion of cooperatives in the Railways and Posts & Telegraphs Department 
and have made certain suggestions about strengthening them. 



CHAPTER III 

COOPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES ON THE RAILWAYS 


Progress of the movement 

3.1. The history of the cooperative credit movement on the railways 
dates back to the early years of this century when the first cooperative credit 
societies Act was passed. The first credit society was formed on the then 
M & SM Railway in the year 1907. This was followed by the then B. N. 
Railway Employees’ Cooperative Urban Bank Ltd., Calcutta, which was 
registered in the year 1909. The credit societies on the railways have been 
steadily growing in strength over the years. There are 26 credit societies 
at present which cover the entire railway system. 

3.2. The total membership of these 26 societies increased from 6,48,087 
in 1960-61 to 6,68,839 in 1961-62. Nearly 57.4% of the railwaymen are 
members of these credit societies. The biggest of these societies viz., the 
South Eastern Railway Cooperative Bank Ltd., Calcutta has a working 
capital of over Rs. 6 crores. 

3.3. The progress of credit societies on the railways for the last two 
years is indicated in the following statements :— 

(Rs in lakhs) 




1960-61 

1961-62 

(a) Owned Capital 

Share capital. 


463-24 

510-98 

Reserve Fund. 

, , 

116-30 

129-68 

Other funds . 


201-52 

230-96 

(b) Borrowed Capital 

Deposits from members 

,, 

.. 1,312-17 

1,549-62 

Deposits from non-members .. 

.. 

753-39 

710-54 

Other borrowings 


197-34 

65-24 

(c) Total working Capital .. 


.. 3,043-96 

3,197-02 


The loan transactions of the societies during the year 1961-62 were as 
follows:— 


Loans outstanding at the beginning of the year 

Issued during the year . 

Repaid during the year . 

Outstanding at the end of the year 


(Rs in lakhs) 

2,844-19 

2,064-21 

1,807-97 

3,1000-43 


The average share capital per member was Rs. 76. Overdues amounted 
to Rs. 104.69 lakhs constituting about 3.4% of the total loans outstanding. 
The total liquid resources of the societies including cash and bank balances 
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and iuvsetments in Government and other securities amounted to Rs. 253.39 
lakhs or about 11.2% of the total deposits held by them. Total net profit 
earned by the societies came to Rs. 36.74 lakhs and all the 26 societies ran 
at a profit. The rate of interest charged to members on their loans ranged 
between 6 and 7%. In 4 societies the interest charged exceeded 7%. 20 
societies declared dividend during the year at rates ranging from 4% to 
7J%. The total number of staff employed by all the societies was 1,679 
with their wage bill amounting to Rs. 42 lakhs. 12 societies paid bonus to 
their employees amounting to Rs. 1.07 lakhs. 

3.4. The distribution of the 26 societies is as follows :— 

Name of the Railway No. of Place of location 

societies 

functioning 

Central Railway 2 1. Bombay. 

2. Secunderabad. 

Eastern Railway .. 3 All the three societies are located 

in Calcutta. One caters to the 
employees of the Eastern Rail¬ 
way and two are functioning, 
for the employees of the Eas¬ 
tern Railway posted in Sealdah 
Division and North East 
Frontier Railway and the 
other for Class IV Staff of the 
Eastern Railway and North 
East Frontier Railway. 

Northern Railway .. 4 1. Delhi. 2. Lucknow. 

3. Jodhpur. 4. Bikaner. 

North Eastern Railway .. 4 1. Izzatnagar. 

, 2&3. Gorakhpur (2 societies). 

4. Tindharia. 

North East Frontier Railway 1 Kurseong. 

Southern Railway 2 1. Madras. 

2. Trichinapalli. 

South Eastern Railway .. 1 Calcutta. 

Western Railway 5 1. Bombay. 

2A3. Baroda (2 societies). 

4. Jaipur. 

5. Uadipur. 

Chitthutyan Locomotive works 1 Chittranjan. 

Ia addition there are three more credit societies for railway employees 
at Ddfat viz. (1) Railway Board Employees’ Credit and Thrift Society; (2) 
I.R.CA. Office Employees’ Cooperathe Credit and Thrift Society lid., 
New Delhi; and (3) R.C.A.O. Office Employees’ Cooperative Credit & 

ltoft Society Ltd., Delhi. 

3.3. The factual information given above shows that the credit move¬ 
ment on the railways is very well developed. The societies are generally 
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functioning efficiently and only marginal improvements are necessary in 
most cases. Our suggestions below are intended for securing such 
improvements. 

Area of operation 

3.6. Owing to historical reasons, there is a certain amount of over-lap¬ 
ping of jurisdiction among the various credit societies on the railways. In 
fact, with the exception of the South Eastern Railway, more than one society 
is now functioning on each railway system. For instance on the Central 
Railway, the Employees’ Cooperative Bank Ltd., Bombay is functioning 
for the old G.I.P. railway staff and the Secunderabad Cooperative Credit 
Society is operating in the area covered by the erstwhile Nizam State Railway. 
On the Eastern Railway, besides the old East Indian Railway Cooperative 
Credit Society (now known as the Eastern Railway Cooperative Credit 
Society) two other societies are operating for the staff of Eastern Railway 
in the Sealdah Division and those of the North East Frontier Railway. On 
the Western Railway, there are four societies including the Jackson Coopera¬ 
tive Bank. 

The bye-laws, however, clearly provide that a person cannot get loan 
from two societies. Before a loan is sanctioned, a society takes a declara¬ 
tion from a member to the effect that he is not a member of any other co¬ 
operative credit society. When a member goes on transfer, he usually con¬ 
tinues to be a member of his parent society until his loan is discharged. We 
feel that resent practices which have been evolved after a great deal of 
practical experience need not be disturbed immediately for the sake of in¬ 
troducing a streamlined pattern. 

Objects 

3.7. The objects of some of these societies like the Eastern Railway 
Employees’ Cooperative Credit Society Ltd., Calcutta include “the introduc¬ 
tion of housing schemes”. It is open to a credit society to advance loans 
for house building or for house repairs provided they are repaid within the 
stipulated period- A credit society should not, however, get involved in 
acquiring housing sites or starting colonisation operation. Such operations 
require ipng-term investment and are likely to benefit only a small number 
of members. House building activities should be taken up by separate co¬ 
operatives. 

3.8. The bye-laws of some employees’ credit societies lave a provision 
permitting them to undertake joint purchase of consumer goods on behalf 
of their members on an agency basis without involving trading risks. The 
employees credit societies can effectively give support to local employees’ 
confumeis’ cooperative stores in various ways. One such method would be 
to grant loans to members for placing the money as trade deposit in the 
cqnsumert’ cooperative stores. Another method may be to have an arrange 
ment with the conSumeri’ stores under which an authorisation wiB be given 
to a member to purchase consumer goods ou credit, the nnin—f being debit¬ 
ed against him as a loan by the credit society. We, however, came across 
altogether a jfifletent practice whereby ffie credit society wa» having 
arrangerftente with certain recognised dealers in the city and the credit chits 
were honoured by the society and debited as a loan against the member. 
We are not in favour of this practice as it tends to lead to seme malpractices 
like favouritism and nepotism in the matter of selection of dealers etc. 
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3.9. Taking up welfare activities for their members and their children 
is one of the specific objectives mentioned in some of the bye-laws. 
Actually this objective has been very well fulfilled by the Central Railway 
Employees’ Cooperative Bank Ltd., Bombay. This Bank has created the 
following funds from its profits :— 

(j) The Frank Clerk Education Purpose Fund; 

(if) Sir Lawless Hepper Relief Fund; 

(iii) The G. E. Cough Benevolent Fund and the Bank Staff Benefit 
Fund. 

These funds are used to advance interest-free loans to members who are in 
distress even after availing of the ordinary loans. They are also used 
to give grants to railway employees who are certified to be suffering from 
T.B., and to give scholarships to members for encouraging technical and 
vocational training to their children. As many as 60 scholarships were given 
in 1962-63. We were very much impressed by the welfare activities of this 
institution. We are of the view that a part of the profits of the credit 
societies on the railways should be set apart for specified welfare activities, 
provision for which should be included in their objects as stated in the bye¬ 
laws. 

Mode of election 

3.10. The societies on the railways are very big and do not obviously 
have direct participation of members in the annual general meetings. With 
the exception of the Jackson Cooperative Bank Ltd., Bombay, the bye-laws 
of all the bigger societies provide for the delegate system of elections. One 
delegate is elected from the different constituencies consisting of 50 to 100 
members. The Jackson Cooperative Bank is still having a system of holding 
a general meeting in which all the shareholders are supposed to participate. 
This is obviously unrealistic for a bank with more than one lakh members. 
We recommend that where the membership is large and the jurisdiction is 
spread over to several stations, the annual general meeting should be held 
on a delegate system. 

3.11. The final authority in a cooperative society is the general body 
of members. In order to preserve the democratic character of the coopera¬ 
tive institutions it is essential that the general meetings and the elections 
should be held regularly in accordance with the acts, rules and bye-laws. 
The Registrar has certain statutory powers to ensure that such general 
meetings and elections are held. We noticed that in one or two societies 
the holding of the general meetings and elections had been delayed owing 
to various reasons like non-completion of audit etc. The Registrar should 
ensure that audit is completed in time and that the general meetings are 
held in accordance with die law. It has also been observed by us that the 
same set of persons are generally elected on the managing committee of the 
society from year to year. This general problem of throwing up new and 
younger leadership is common to the entire cooperative movement. A 
great deal would naturally depend on the efforts made to educate die mem¬ 
bers about their rights and responsibilities. A suggestion was made that 
the bye-laws might contain a clause preventing a person from standing for 
election for more than two consecutive occasions. This is a brtJad question 
affecting the entire cooperative movement and will have to be examined 
in detail by the framers of the cooperative policy. 
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Nomination of officials in the management 

3.12. In most of the credit societies on the railways, the General 
Manager or the head of the office is the ex-officio chairman and the F.A. 
and the C.A.O. is the vice-chairman. In some cases the F.A. and C.A.O. 
functions as the chairman as a nominee of the General Manager. On the 
Eastern Railway Employees’ Cooperative Credit Society, the General 
Manager has the power to nominate from amongst the members, three 
directors in the management. We are convinced that the impressive growth 
of cooperative credit structure on the Indian Railways has been due at least 
in part to the interest taken by the General Managers in promoting and 
in maintaining a general supervision over their working. The association 
of the F.A. and C.A.O., either as chairman or vice-chairman of the societies 
has also helped them to maintain proper accounts and to secure from the 
railway administration the needed help in respect of recovery of their dues 
from salary bills of the staff. In the present day context some of these high 
officials, however, find it increasingly difficult to give sufficient time to this 
work. The societies have now attained a degree of strength and stability 
which would justify a stricter conformity with democratic principles. As 
the members are mostly educated and intelligent there is no reason why the 
managing committees and office-bearers should not be entirely elected. 
This was also generally the view of the officials who are at present acting as 
ex-officio chairman under the existing bye-laws. 

Office accommodation 

3.13. With the exception of the Jackson Cooperative Bank Ltd., 
Bombay and South Eastern Railway Employees’ Cooperative Urban Bank 
Ltd., Calcutta, we found that the offices of the societies were located in railway 
buildings given at a reasonable rent. In the case of the Central Railway 
Employees’ Cooperative Bank, Bombay, the building was hired near die 
Victoria Terminus station at a fairly high tent. The railway administration 
has given railway land on lease to the Jackson Cooperative Bank and to 
the South Eastern Railway Employees’ Urban Bank, where impressive build¬ 
ings have been erected for locating their offices. Many of these societies 
employ a large number of persons to conduct their day-to-day business and 
it is very necessary that suitable office accommodation should be arranged 
for them. The Railway Board have already decided that railway land 
could be leased out to such societies on payment of nominal rent for the 
construction of their buildings. We recommend that wherever possible 
the railway administration should help the cooperative societies to construct 
their buildings as has been done in the case of the Jackson Cooperative 
Bank, Bombay. 

Thrift deposits 

3.14. Bulk of the working capital erf these societies has been raised by 
way of deposits from members and non-members. The thrift deposits in 
20 societies for which figures are available, amounted, as on 30-6-62 to 
Rs. 4.88 crores. There are some societies like the Central Railway Em¬ 
ployees’ Cooperative Bank Ltd., Bombay, which have not yet introduced 
any scheme of thrift deposits. Thrift is an essential part of cooperative 
credit, and, therefore, the importance of accepting thrift deposits by such 
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societies cannot be over-emphasised. The Railway Board have suggested 
the following scale of thrift deposits for a credit society :— 

Rs. nP. 


P.M. 

(a) Members getting salary up to Rs. 50 p.m. .. .. 1.00 

( b ) Members getting salary from Rs. 51 to Rs. 100 p.m. 1.50 

(c) Members getting salary from Rs. 101 to Rs. 200 p.m. . . 2.00 

( d ) Members getting salary from Rs. 201 to Rs. 300 p.m. . . 3.00 

(*) Members getting salary from Rs. 301 to Rs. 400 p.m. . . 4.00 

(/) Members getting salary from Rs. 401 to Rs. 500 p.m. . . 5.00 

( g ) Members getting salary from Rs. 501 to above P.M. . . 6.00 


We recommend that steps should be taken by the management of socie¬ 
ties to introduce the system of thrift deposits wherever it does not exist and 
to adopt the scale suggested by the Railway Board, which, in our opinion 
is quite reasonable. 

Relationship with Cooperative banking structure 

3.15. It was noticed that there was very little business relationship 
between state cooperative banks and the credit societies on the railways. 
A number of credit societies are not even affiliated to the state cooperative 
banks. Except in very rare instances the state cooperative banks have not 
provided financial accommodation in the shape of cash credit and over¬ 
draft facilities to credit societies on the railways. Such facilities are re¬ 
quired particularly in case of newly formed societies like North 
Zone Cooperative Credit Society at Baroda House, New Delhi. We would 
recommend that all the credit societies on the Railways should get affiliated 
with the respective state cooperative banks and should be provided with 
reasonable credit facilities by these banks, whenever necessary. From their 
very inception most of the credit societies on the railways maintained cur¬ 
rent accounts and savings accounts with joint .stock banks. They have 
also considerable fixed deposits in such banks. The fluid cover is generally 
maintained in the form of government securities. We suggest that these 
societies should use the cooperative banks as their bankers and maintain 
their current accounts, savings accounts and fixed deposits with them. It 
is necessary for cooperative societies to obtain the approval of the Registrar 
for maintaining accounts with joint stock banks. We would suggest that 
such permission should not be given. This would enable the state co¬ 
operative banks to play the balancing role for which they were intended. 
Such long-term investments as these credit societies are in a position to make 
should also preferably be in the form of debentures floated by the Central 
land mortgage banks. 

Fluid cover 

3.16. For a cooperative credit society which accepts any large scale 
deposits from members and non-members, maintenance of fluid resource in 
accordance with the prescribed standard is absolutely necessary. It was 
observed that some of the societies were not regularly maintaining fluid cover 
against deposits. Apart from compulsory thrift deposits* the credit societies 
on the railways are also accepting Seed and saving deposits as a regular 
feature of their working. The thrift deposits are refundable at the time 
of retirement of a member from service or on death. These deposits are not 
allowed to be withdrawn during the continuance of tfle membership. The 
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standard of fluid resources in such cases will, thus have to be fixed, taking 
into consideration the special features of. thrift deposits. The standards 
which have been prescribed by the Reserve Bank of India do not take into 
consideration such deposits. We recommend that cooperative credit socie¬ 
ties on the railways should maintain fluid cover for deposits on lines indi¬ 
cated below : 

(i) 40% of deposits at call or current account, cash credits and 
over-drafts sanctioned but not drawn. (Deposits matured but 
not drawn may be treated as deposits at call for the purpose of 
calculation of fluid resources). 

(») 25% of savings deposits. 

(hi) 25% of fixed deposits maturing within the next three months. 

(iv) 100% of the amount of thrift deposits falling due within the 
next 30 days. 

We would, further, recommend that the Registrars of Cooperative Societies 
should review the position existing in their States and prescribe and enforce 
the above standard. 

Lous 

3.17. The procedure for disbursement of loans is not uniform. In the 
smaller societies, payment is made at the counter or through money order 
to outstation staff. In the bigger societies specially on the Central, Western, 
Southern and South Eastern Railway, the practice is to disburse the loans 
through cheques payable from file station earnings, for which purpose the 
societies keep a lumpsum deposit of Rs. 5 to 10 lakhs with the chief cashier. 
The Eastern Railway Employees’ Cooperative Credit Society Ltd., Calcutta, 
arranges disbursement of loans through the chief cashier who engages 
separate staff for the purpose and disburses the amount to the members all 
over the railway at different stations. The chief cashier has to be paid a 
fee by the society to defray the cost of the staff employed by him for this 
purpose. As the members of bigger societies are spread over the entire 
railway, it is important that facilities are given by the railway administra¬ 
tion to these societies for disbursing loans to their members all over the 
railways. We arc of the view that the system of disbursement of loans 
through cheques to be cashed from the station earnings is satisfactory and 
we recommend it to be adopted wherever it does not exist, provided the 
societies concerned keep adequate deposit for this purpose with the chief 
cashier and the pay master of the railway. 

Rate of interest 

3.18. There is some diversity in the rate of interest charged on loans by 
the societies. The usual rate of interest ranges between 6 and 7%, but 4 
of the societies are charging rates higher than 7%. The rate of interest 
charged from members depends upon many factors, the chief among which 
is tiie rate at which the society can obtain deposits in the prevailing money 
market. The rates of interest on deposits at present have increased univer¬ 
sally and some of the societies visited by us are paying as much as 4i% to 
5% on their deposits. Consequently if they are in a position to advance 
leans at rates ranging between 6 and 7%, the lending rates should be con¬ 
sidered reasonable. We recommend that the rates of interest charged from 
members should be reviewed from time to time and efforts should be made 
to maintain them at a reasonable level. 

L3CD&C/63—2 
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Recovery of leans 

3.19. Recovery of loans is done through pay-sheets of members. A 
copy of the society’s sanction letter is sent to the pay-disbursing officer who 
makes an entry in a separate column of the acquittance roll indicating the 
amount sanctioned and the amount instalment to be recovered. In the 
event of the transfer of the member an entry is made in his last pay certifi¬ 
cate showing the details of the loans sanctioned and the - number of instal¬ 
ments recovered and due to be recovered. No separate recovery statements 
are required to be prepared by the society for the use of the disbursing 
officer. This system helps the society in minimising accounting work and 
realising the dues regularly. Before sanctioning a loan to a member, the 
society obtains an agreement from him to the effect that he agrees to the 
deduction of the loan instalment being made from his pay-sheet. All 
societies have been approved by the Central Government under Section 
7(2)(j) of the Payment of Wages Act, 1936, for enjoying this benefit. For 
the recovery work, the railway administration charges a fee of 4 annas per 
cent This amount is credited to the welfare fund of the society. The 
deduction of the dues of the cooperative society from the salaries of members, 
is a statutory obligation of the employer, once the society" is approved by the 
Central Government for the purpose. The levy of a charge for performance 
of this obligation does not seem to be justified. The railway administration 
is also not deriving any revenue from this source. We have elsewhere 
recommended the creation of a welfare fund out of the profits of such 
societies. We would, therefore, suggest that the levy of this charge for 
recovery erf cooperative dues from salary may be discontinued. 

Recovery of does from members who have gone to Pakistan 

3.20. One of the problems facing the cooperative credit societies on the 
railways ever since the partition of die country in 1947, is the recovery of 
loans from members who have gone out to Pakistan. The total amount that 
has to be recovered comes to Rs. 59.53 lakhs. The matter is under the 
consideration of the two Governments, but no solution has so far emerged. 
In the meantime, the societies are trying to make adequate provision by 
creating special bad debt reserve. We recommend that early steps might be 
taken to have the matter settled in order to obviate the hardships of these 
cooperatives. 

Facilities and concessions 

3.21. In order to encourage the formation and the growth of the co¬ 
operative credit societies on tie railways, the Railway Board have extended 
the facilities and concessions mentioned below :— 

(a) recovery of loans, savings bank deposits, and compulsory thrift 
deposits through the salary bills of the staff concerned; 

( b) privilege passes and privilege ticket orders for die employees of 
the societies available for both home and foreign lines; 

(c) special casual leave and passes for members of the managing 
committees to attend meetings; 

(d) provision of accommodation at reasonable jent in railway 
premises; 

( e ) free publication of their notices in the weekly gazettes; and 
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(/) medical facilities in railway hospitals and health units to the 
staff and to the members of their families on payment of a per 
capita charge, calculated on the basis of total expenditure on 
medical services incurred on the railway servants and their 
families during the previous financial year. 

In case of the Jackson Cooperative Bank, the engineering department of 
the railways has given active assistance in the construction of the society's 
buildings. We would suggest that such assistance might be extended to the 
other societies also. 

3.22. The railway administration has not so far given any direct financial 
assistance to these cooperatives except in one case. The Chittaranjan Loco¬ 
motive Works Cooperative Credit Society was given a loan of Rs. 10,000 
in 1954 for developing its business. There are one or two societies on the 
railways which are still in their infancy. It may be necessary to start a 
few more societies in the new administrative units. It is difficult for a new 
society to have sufficient working capital with which it could build up its 
membership and loan operations. We would, therefore, suggest that initial 
loan assistance like the assistance given to the Chittaranjan Locomotive Works 
Cooperative Credit Society might be given to such infant societies. This 
may be recovered in 10 years’ time, as within this period a new society 
should be able to accumulate adequate thrift deposits and attract other 
deposits. Loans should be sanctioned by the railway administration only if 
the bye-laws of the society provide a scheme for acceptance of thrift deposits 
in accordance with the scale that may be laid down by the Railway Board 
from time to time. 


Future programme 

3.23. It has been pointed out that about 54% of railway staff are 
members of the credit societies on the railways. It is, therefore, necessary 
for the existing societies to continue their efforts to attract fresh members. 
The aim should be to cover at least 75% of the railwaymen by the end of 
the Third Five Year Plan. With the coming in of new administrative units 
such as tile North East Frontier Railway, the Diesel Locomotive Workshop, 
Varanasi, it might be necessary to form new societies. At present the staff 
of the North East Frontier Railway are being served by the two cooperative 
credit societies located in Calcutta, viz., 

(1) Eastern and N. E. F. Railway Cooperative Credit Society Ltd., 
Sealdah. 

(2) Eastern and N. E. Railway Junior Cooperative Credit Society 
Ltd., Sealdah. 

We would suggest the setting up of a separate society for the North East 
Frontier Railway with its headquarters at Pandu. 

3.24; In the fourth five year plan, efforts must be made to enrol all 
railwaymen as members of these credit societies. The present organisations 
are very big and usually cover the entire railway system. We do not con¬ 
sider it necessary to immediately disturb the existing societies. As the volume 
of transactions and membership grow it may be necessary to split these 
giant societies into more manageable units in order to secure effective 
member-participation. A plan of reorganisation might have to be drawn up 
on the-basis of having one society on each railway division. This is a 
problem that may be considered in the fourth plan period. 



CHAPTER IV 

CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVES FOR RAILWAY STAFF 
Background 

4.1. Unlike the cooperative credit societies on the railways, consumers’ 
cooperatives are of recent growth. Prior to 1947, the then Company rail¬ 
ways had encouraged the formation of joint stock companies for bulk pur¬ 
chase of consumer goods and liquor for sale to the railway staff. These 
shops were generally made use of by the European and Anglo-Indian staff. 
In 1944, out of 14 stores on the Railways, 11 were run by joint stock com¬ 
panies and 3 by cooperative societies. 

4.2. The Railway Board adopted an active policy of encouraging con¬ 
sumers’ cooperatives after the Second World War. There had also been a 
demand for them from labour organisations, particularly the All India 
Railwaymen’s Federation. In 1948, the Railway Grainshop Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee had recommended (paragraph 132 of the Report) that the Depart- 
mentally run grainshops should be abolished and replaced by consumers’ co¬ 
operatives. With a view to encourage such cooperatives, the Railway Board 
decided in 1949 to provide premises to them at a nominal rent and to 
subsidise each society for the first three yearn to the extent of 50% of its 
administrative and establishment charges. As a result of this measure the 
railway staff took steps to form their own consumers’ cooperatives and the 
number of such societies increased to 12 in 1949 and to 49 in 1952. 

4.3. In 1952, the Railway Board obtained on loan die services of an 
officer of die Madhya Pradesh cooperative department and placed him in 
special charge of cooperative work on die railways. This officer collected 
data, conducted a survey and made certain suggestions fen: organisation of 
consumers’ stores for railway staff. He recommended that 336 retail stores 
should be started and that these should be federated into four zonal whole¬ 
sale societies. On the basis of his report, an active policy of encouraging 
the promotion of consumers’ cooperatives was pursued by the railway 
administration. 

Concessions and facilities 

4.4. The concessions announced in 1949 were further liberalised in 
subsequent years hy the Railway Board. The present concessions for which 
such societies are eligible are summarised below :— 

(<) subsidy amounting to not more than half the administrative and 
establishment charges, for the first three years, irrespective of 
whether the financial results of working of the society reveal a 
net profit or not subject to the condition that the State Coopera¬ 
tive Department concerned certifies that the society is function¬ 
ing properly; 

(»i) shop accommodation at concessional rates—the concession of 
charging a nominal rent of Re. 1 per month has been with¬ 
drawn by the Board in 1958. The rent that is now being 
charged to the societies includes only depreciation and main¬ 
tenance charges and municipal taxes, but does not include 
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interest. Rent calculated at the above rates, is recovered from 
the existing, as well as from the new societies whether they 
are housed in railway buildings, which are already available or 
in buildings which are specially built for the purpose as under : 

Rent Payable 

During the first year (from 1st October, 1958 or the 
date of inauguration of the 
society whichever is later) .. Nil. 

Do. Second year . One-fourth rent. 

Do. Third year . Half rent. 

Do. Fourth year Three-fourth rent. 

Do. Fifth year and onwards .. Full rent. 

In case of the societies which have not been provided with railway 
buildings but have been permitted to hire private buildings, the 
actual rent payable on such buildings will have to be paid by 
the societies themselves in the first instance. They will, how¬ 
ever, be eligible for reimbursement to the extent of the differ¬ 
ence between the actual rent paid and their share of the rent 
stated above; 

(iii) provision of one ceiling fan for the society free of cost; 

(iv) supply of water and electricity at concessional rates; 

(v) recovery of dues on account of credit sales from the salary bills 
of railway servants; 

(vi) recovery of share money in lump sum or by instalments from 
the salary bills of railway servants; 

(vii) special passes and special casual leave to the members of the 
Managing Committee for attending meetings of the Committee 
or Board of Directors or a Sub-Committee ; 

(vim) privilege passes and privilege ticket orders to the employees of 
the societies; and 

( ix ) medical facilities to the staff of the societies. 

Progress 

4.5. By the end of the year 1961-62, 174 consumers’ cooperatives were 
functioning on the railways. The following statement shows the progress 
made by these societies during the last two years :— 

Rs. in lakhs 

1960-61 1961-62 

78,179 80,118 

14-64 15-37 

3-86 4-77 

25-29 29-77 

164-43 147-65 

174-69 170-96 


1. No. of members 

2. Paid-up share capital 

3. Reserve Fund 

4. Total working capital 

5. Purchases 

6. Sales. 
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4.6. In 1961-62, 170 societies showed a gross profit of Rs. 11.75 lakhs, 

which works out to about 6.9% of their turnover. Of these, 139 societies 
earned a net profit of Rs. 2.88 lakhs. 54 societies paid dividend on shares 
ranging from 4% to 9%. 26 societies gave, in addition, rebate of about 

Rs. 29,000 on purchases to the shareholders. 33 societies gave to their 
employees bonus to the extent of Rs. 12,000. The societies employed 1,086 
persons and the total wage bill during the year amounted to Rs. 8.04 lakhs 
as against Rs. 6.91 lakhs during the previous year. The railways gave 
Rs. 32,721 as subsidy to 28 societies during the year towards the cost of 
their management. Till the end of the year, 169 societies were provided 
with railway buildings at a concessional rent. 6 societies had hired private 
buildings in addition to the accommodation provided. 5 societies had their 
own buildings. Though there has been an improvement in the membership, 
share capital and reserve fund of the railwaymen’s consumers’ cooperative 
societies, there has been slight fall in the business turnover, which may be 
attributed to some extent to the general rise in the prices of consumer goods. 

4.7. It will be noticed that the number of consumers’ cooperatives has 
increased substantially since 1954. The membership of these societies is 
however still poor covering only about 7% of the total number of railway 
staff. There is considerable scope for the organisation of new consumer 
societies and for increasing the membership of tire existing societies. 

Viability 

4.8. Following the report of the O.S.D., Cooperative Societies (Railway 
Board) in 1954, the Board decided that a primary consumer store should 
normally cover a radius of 20 miles with about 600 railwaymen. We are 
in general agreement with this broad approach to the question of organisa¬ 
tion. With about 600 families within its area of operation, it should be 
possible for the store to have about 250 members. This should enable the 
society to have an annual turnover of about Rs. 1 lakh. According to the 
calculations made by the Committee on the consumers’ cooperatives (para¬ 
graphs 36 to 39 of the Report) the average gross profit on sales should be 
nearly 61% on a turnover of about Rs. 1 lakh. The society should there¬ 
fore normally earn about Rs. 6,000. This would enable the society to main¬ 
tain the minimum staff consisting of one manager, one salesman, one 
delivery man and an extra man for home delivery service. 


Pattern of organization 

4.9. The data collected by us reveals that of the 174 stores organised 
by the end of 1961-62, a large majority are stores of the unitary type. The 
branch type primary stores are few. There are only 28 such societies with 
about 50 branches. Stores of either type had advantages of their own. 
While the former assured greater degree of member loyalty and facilitated 
increased member participation in the management, the latter offered 
advantages mainly by way of economies of scales. We have visited stores 
of both types and have come to the conclusion that there should be no 
rigidity about the pattern. The unitary type of stores seem most suitable 
for residential areas. In big cities like Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and Madras, 
which are the headquarters of zonal railways, the branch type may also 
merit consideration. 
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Affiliation to wholesale stores 

4.10. The stores organised on the railways purchase their requirements 
individually and do not obtain support from any wholesale store. The 
decision earlier taken by the Railway Board to have four zonal wholesale 
cooperative stores on the railways for the entire country has not materialised. 
This proposal is beset with enormous difficulties. In view of the long dis¬ 
tances and different local conditions involved, it is difficult for wholesale 
stores located in one State to serve retail stores in other States. This is 
rendered more complicated on account of the restrictions now imposed 
with regard to movement of foodgrains from one State to another. With 
the implementation of the centrally sponsored scheme of consumers’ co¬ 
operatives in the country, wholesale stores would be organised in towns and 
cities with a population exceeding 50,000. We recommend that the railway- 
men’s stores should seek affiliation to the nearest wholesale society set up 
under the centrally-sponsored scheme. 

Other services 

4.11. Though some of the consumers’ stores on the railways have built 
up large turnovers they have not made any effort to take up elementary 
processing and manufacturing activities. It should be possible for the big¬ 
ger stores to run bakeries, set up aerated water plants and take to coffee 
grinding, and other services. We noticed that the society at Matunga had 
undertaken the service of tailoring clothes for their members. We recom¬ 
mend that consumers’ stores may set up small processing and manufactur¬ 
ing units, wherever possible, in order to widen the range of commodities 
and services that they can provide to their members. 

Managing committee 

4.12. The Managing committee of most of the consumers’ stores on the 
railways is elected entirely by the members. There are however some cases 
where tiie head of the workshop or the office is the ex-officio chairman of 
the society under the bye-laws. We have seen consumers’ stores both on 
the southern railway and the western railway which are being managed 
very efficiently by an entirely elected managing committee. We are not in 
favour of any officials holding positions in consumers’ cooperatives in their 
official capacity. Where the railway administrations participate in the share 
capital of these consumers’ cooperatives, they may, however, nominate their 
representatives up to one-third of the strength of the managing committee or 
3 directors whichever is less. In order to attract membership from class IV 
staff, we recommend that at least one or two members should be taken from 
this category. A suitable provision in the bye-laws to this effect should be 
included. 

Credit sales 

4:13. We have carefully considered the question as to whether credit 
sales should be permitted by consumers’ stores for railway staff. According 
to the orthodox and accepted principles of cooperation, all sales should be 
in cash. Credit sales increase clerical and accounting work, lock up the 
capital of the society, reduce the rate of turnover and affect the income of 
the society. Cooperative purists are therefore completely opposed to credit 
sales. A cooperative store has however to take note of the habits and needs 
of the clientele it serves. Low-paid employees are used to obtain credit 
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from shopkeeprs. Even in higher income groups, the habit of credit 
purchase is generally prevalent. In an employees’ consumer store, the dues 
of the members are deducted from their salary bills and the society does pot 
run any undue risk. We recognise that it wifi not be practicable to prohibit 
credit sales altogether. In some of the consumers’ stores we have visited, 
credit is given to the extent of the paid-up share capital of members. There 
is also an overall limit of one-third of the total salary of a member. We are 
of the view that credit sales should be subject to both these restrictions. 

Pricing of goods 

4.14. Correct pricing of goods is another factor which plays a very 
important part in the success of consumers’ cooperatives. The appropriate 
practice is to charge the market price and distribute the surplus by way 
of patronage dividend or rebate to members in proportion to their pur¬ 
chases, we noticed that this practice was not being universally followed. 
We also came across an instance where rebate to members on credit pur¬ 
chases was given at 5% and on cash purchases at 2%. This practice is 
likely to encourage credit sales. We are of the view that market prices 
should be charged and the surplus given as rebate. In the initial stages the 
rebate need not be disbursed in cash but should be converted into share 
capital. 

Role of women 

4.15. Women all over the world have played a very important part in 
the development of consumers’ cooperatives. As housewives, they know 
their precise requirements and can help in the formulation of sound pur¬ 
chase policies. Their association with the running of consumers’ coopera¬ 
tives would be of definite advantage. We, therefore, recommend that the 
membership of consumers’ cooperatives on the railways should be open te 
the wives of railway employees. The women members should be given 
adequate representation on the managing committee. 

Shop premises 

4.16. The Railway Board’s decision is to spare available accommoda¬ 
tion for the location of consumers’ cooperative stores. Where no such 
accommodation is available, the stores have taken buildings on hire. Our 
study showed that inadequacy and unsuitability of the accommodation pro¬ 
vided has been the main reason for slow growth of consumers’ cooperatives. 
For instance, the Lillooa Cooperative stores which we visited, had to make 
a beginning in a condemned railway wagon. In the case of the Dadar Co¬ 
operative Stores, the building owned by the cooperative was taken over by 
the railways for running its grainshop. It is unfortunate that the earlier 
decision to provide shop accommodation to consumers’ stores at a nominal 
rent has subsequently been reversed and it has been decided to enhance the 
rate over a period. We recommend that the initial concession of provid¬ 
ing shop accommodation at nominal rent should be restored. We further 
recommend that suitable premises for consumers’ stores and their branches 
should be constructed where possible, providing adequate space to run 
different sections such as groceries, stationery, textiles, etc. Even in rail¬ 
way offices the existing shop premises allotted to consumers’ cooperative# 
should be suitably remodelled to give an appearance of a well-run snop with 
proper sales counters, furnishings, fixtures, etc. 
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Financial assistance 

4.17. The present pattern of assistance approved by the Railway Board 
does not Contain any provision for share capital contribution of working 
capital loan. A cooperative store requires sufficient owned capital in order 
to conduct its business and to secure further credit. Lack of capital has 
seriously handicapped the efficient running of the stores. They have not 
been able to increase the range of commodities and this in turn nas stood in 
the way of their attracting more membership. In the Assam region, for 
instance, the ten stores on the NEF Railway had made little progress 
because of lack of finance. The stores on this Railway deserve particular 
attention because of the difficulties of sending supplies to this area. With¬ 
out adequate financial assistance in the shape of working capital loans, these 
stores will not be able to develop their business. The Ministry of Labour 
has recently recommended a pattern of financial assistance to be adopted 
by employers in the private sector. This envisages share capital contribution 
on a matching basis of Rs. 2,500 and working capital loan up te 
Rs. 10,000 per store. It is essential that the support given by the rail¬ 
way administration to consumers’ stores should not be less liberal than 
that which has been recommended for employers in the private sector. We, 
therefore, recommend that the Railway Board should take shares and 
provide working capital loans on the same scales as those recommended by 
the Ministry of LabouV. All new societies to be organised should be given 
this assistance. Existing societies which are in need of such assistance 
should also be made eligible. 

Private shops in railway colonies 

4.18. Consumers’ cooperatives should be in a position to meet compe¬ 
tition from private trade by providing better quality of goods, and correct 
weights and measures. Initially, however, conditions for their success can 
be oreated by giving them a certain protection from competition. The 
railway administration may discourage shop-keepers from opening shops 
in railway colonies where consumers’ cooperatives are functioning. Licences 
of existing shop-keepers might not also be renewed as soon as a consumers’ 
cooperative is organised. In the bigger colonies where regular markets have 
been set up, consumers’ cooperatives will, however, have to take their 
chance along with other shop-keepers in supplying consumer goods to their 
members. 

Mobile van service 

4.19. The staff posted in outstations and on the railway tracks often face 
serious difficulties in obtaining their supplies. It would be difficult from a 
purely business point of view for consumers’ cooperatives to serve the needs 
of these raihvaymen scattered all over the line. Selected consumers’ co¬ 
operatives on ffie railway may, however, undertake this work if they can 
obtain the service of a mobile van at a reasonable cost The cost will have 
to be recovered by a suitable surcharge on the prices. Each society will 
have to work out the financial implications of starting such a mobile van 
service. 

Training 

4.20. The success ctf consumers’ cooperatives on /aihvttys will depend 
to a very great extent on the training given to the staff in salesmanship, 
accounting and secretarial work. The present staff in consumers’ coopera¬ 
tives on the railways have not received such training. Some of the employees 
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have received a general academic training in the junior cooperative training 
centres. We recommend that special practical courses for imparting train¬ 
ing to the staff employed by the consumers’ cooperatives should be organised 
and a phased programme for the training of the entire staff should be 
worked out. The details of this training programme can be settled by the 
railway administration in consultation with the Committee for Cooperative 
Training. 

Supervision 

4.21. Our visits revealed that there was hardly any supervision over the 
consumers’ cooperatives on the railways by the cooperative departments. 
Periodical inspections of a routine nature were sometimes carried out by 
the inspectors of the department. The welfare inspectors on the railways 
have been charged with the responsibility of supervision of these consumers’ 
stores. It is, therefore, essential that these welfare inspectors should not 
only be conversant with the business techniques of a consumer store but 
should also have detailed knowledge of cooperative principles and proce¬ 
dures. A few of these inspectors nave already received some cooperative 
training. We recommend that those welfare inspectors who are not trained 
should undergo a course of training at the regional training centres. 

Future Programme 

4.22. In the survey report of the Officer on Special Duty, Cooperative 
Societies, Railway Board (1954), it was envisaged that 336 primary societies 
are to be set up for railway staff. The number of railway staff during these 
years has further increased to 11.66 lakhs and with the construction of new 
lines and further expansion of the railways, the number of staff is likely to 
go up in the future. As mentioned earlier, there are 174 consumers’ coope¬ 
ratives actively functioning. We understand that a few more societies have 
been organised during the year 1962-63. The present number is, therefore, 
estimated to be 200. We feel that another 100 societies will be needed in 
order to serve the entire staff. The aim should be to enrol about 7.5 lakhs 
members by the end of the fourth plan. Tentative targets for the third and 
the fourth plans are suggested below. The financial implications have also 
been indicated. 


Year 

No.’of Coop. 
Societies to be 
organised 

Share capital to 
societies 

Working capital 
loan to societies 

Coverage 

of'rly. 

staff 

(in lakhs) 


No. 

Amount 
(in lakhs) 

i "”\ 

No. Amount 

(in lakhs) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


(4) 


(5) 

Third Plan 

1962-63 

200 (these socie¬ 
ties are already 
existing) 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

100 

1963-64 

25 

50 

115 

lakhs 

50 

5 

lakhs 

1-50 

lakhs 

1964-65 

50 

50 

1-25 

lakhs 

50 

„5 

lakhs 

2-50 

lakhs 

1965-66 

25 

50 

1-25 

lakhs 

50 

5 

lakhs 

3-50 

lakhs 

Fourth Plan 

1966-67 

Nil 

50 

1-25 

lakhs 

50 

5 

lakhs 

5-00 

lakhs 

1967-68 


50 

1-25 

lakhs 

50 

5 

lakhs 

7-50 

lakhs 



250 

6-25 

250 

25 lakhs 
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The total financial outlay during third and fourth plans will be Rs. 6.25 
lakhs by way of share capital contribution and Rs. 25 lakhs by way of 
working capital loan. This outlay should not be considered too heavy 
particularly when the question of providing service to about 11.66 lakhs 
workers is involved. 



CHAPTER V 

OTHER TYPES OF COOPERATIVES ON THE RAILWAYS 

Besides the credit and consumers’ societies, other forms of cooperative 
activity on the railways comprise of cooperatives for housing, vendors’ co¬ 
operatives, labour contract cooperatives for handling goods, parcels, loading 
and unloading of coal, etc., labour contract and construction societies and 
cooperative canteens. This chapter deals briefly with the existing position 
with regard to these cooperatives and our suggestions regarding die lines of 
their future development. 

(I) COOPERATIVE HOUSING SOCIETIES 


Progress 

5.1.1. On the 30th June, 1962, there were 13 cooperative housing 
societies of railwaymen with 2,135 members and a paid-up share capital of 
Rs. 4.29 lakhs. Their total working capital including deposits from indi¬ 
viduals and loans from Government and other agencies amounted to 
Rs. 10.60 lakhs. 

4 societies disbursed loans during the year to their members to the 
extent of Rs. 57,000; the total amount of loans outstanding at the end of 
the year being Rs. 5.65 lakhs. The number of buildings constructed till the 
end of the year by the members with the help of these societies was 113. In 
addition, 68 buildings were constructed by the societies on behalf of the 
members of the total value of Rs. 5.17 lakhs. 7 out of the 13 societies have 
invested Rs. 8.14 lakhs in purchasing land measuring 132.26 acres for 
developing into house sites and allotment to members. The following faci¬ 
lities and concessions have been allowed by the Railway Board to these 
societies :— 

(i) State governments have been requested to ensure that these 
societies are given the same benefits financial and otherwise, 
as other housing societies, which have been set up in these 
States; 

(ii) A final withdrawal from the Provident Fund has been allowed 
to a railway servant after the completion of 20 years’ service 
(including broken periods of service, if any) or even 10 years 
before the date of his retirement or superannuation, whichever 
is earlier. The final withdrawal from the Provident Fund is 
permitted independently of the loan taken under the low or 
middle income group housing schemes, provided the total 
amount drawn from all sources does not exceed Rs. 75,000 or 
five years’ pay, whichever is less; 

(iii) The directors of these societies are granted special casual leave 
and special passes for attending the Board meeting of the 
society. 

In addition, the railway administration on receiving requests from such 
societies, take up their cases with the state government in the matter «f 
allotment of land. 
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Pattern of assistance 

5.1.2. A separate study group on housing cooperatives has been appoint¬ 
ed by the Ministry of Works, Housing & Rehabilitation and we have no 
doubt that they will examine all aspects of the question relating to coopera¬ 
tive housing for different sections of the community including the central 
government servants and suggest a pattern of financial assistance, to be given 
to such societies. We feel that rarlwaymen’s cooperative housing societies 
should also be governed by the pattern of assistance proposed for other 
cooperatives by the above study group. We are convinced of the need for 
active encouragement of such societies among railwaymen, particularly in 
big cities where urban housing is becoming an increasingly difficult problem. 
When railwaymen are encouraged to build their own houses, they can, to 
that extent, relieve the railway administration from the responsibility to 
provide suitable quarters to them. 

5.1.3. Pending the recommendations of the working group for housing 
cooperatives set up by the Works, Housing & Rehabilitation Ministry, we find 
it difficult to suggest precise targets for the Third and Fourth Five-Year Plans 
for setting up of such societies. These details may be worked out by the 
Ministry of Railways at a suitable time. It has been suggested to us that 
separate allotment out of the funds available under middle and low income 
group housing schemes should be placed at the disposal of Railway Ministry 
so that railwaymen’s cooperatives may not have to take a chance with others 
in the matter of securing financial assistance from state governments. This 
suggestion should be examined by file Ministry of Works, Housing and 
Rehabilitation. 

(II) VENDORS’ COOPERATIVES 

Scope of study 

5.2.1. Although vendors who sell refreshments and other articles on 
railway platforms and cooks and bearers who are employed in running 
refreshment rooms and restaurants on railways are not Railway employees, 
they are actively associated with the railways. These persons numbering 
several thousands all over the country form an important section of the 
working class population, who are being exploited by the middlemen con¬ 
tractors. Bringing them into the cooperative fold and ensuring to them a 
fair wage for their labours is an objective which cannot be lost sight of in 
a welfare State. We have, therefore, included this class of workers in our 
study. 

Existing procedure 

5.2.2. The business of vending and catering contracts on the railways 
is governed by the regulations contained in Indian Railways Code for the 
Traffic Department which outlines the manner in which vending and cater¬ 
ing contracts should be worked. The salient features of these regulations 
are indicated below :— 

0 

(i) Every refreshment room or restaurant is treated as a “contract”, 
i.e. one unit, even though ohly one agreement may have been 
executed to cover more than one establishment. Each vend¬ 
ing contract is equated to a number of units depending upon the 
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number of vendors or salesmen employed, the equation being 
as under :— 


Up to 5 vendors 

— 

half unit 

Up to 10 vendors 

— 

one unit 

Up to 15 vendors 

— 

1J units 

Up to 20 vendors 

— 

2 units 

Up to 25 vendors 

— 

2| units 

Up to 30 vendors 

— 

3 units 

Up to 35 vendors 

— 

3£ units 

36 and above 

— 

4 units. 


(«) The responsibility for selecting suitable contractors rests entire¬ 
ly with railway ad m inistration who have to take steps to ensure 
mat the best possible choice is made. Opinion of local authori¬ 
ties at large stations regarding the suitability of these contrac¬ 
tors has to be obtained. 

(iii) With a view of meeting the railway expenses in connection with 
the provision of facilities for running the services and supervi¬ 
sion and inspection of the establishments, a reasonable licence 
fee has to be charged in advance. The licence fee is to 
be fixed by the railway administration through an officer who 
is not lower than the rank of a gazetted officer. The licence fee 
is fixed, taking; all relevant factors into account, such as the 
estimated sales and profits, the size and importance of the 
station, etc. 

In addition to the licence fee, the railway administration charges 
rent for the building, furniture and other allied equipment 
provided by the railway for any contract or catering establish-- 
ment. The rent to be charged is to be equitable and not more 
than 9% per annum of the cost of the building and the equip¬ 
ment provided. 

The water and electricity charges have to be recovered from the 
contractors on the basis of actual consumption and is in addition 
to the licence fee and rent. 

(iv) A reasonable security deposit related to the business 
turnover for a specific period has to be taken at the discretion 
of the railway administration. The basis adopted has to be 
uniform cm each railway applicable to all types of contracts. 

(v) All catering and vending contracts are to be awarded for a 
period of three years and are terminable on one month’s notice 
from either party without assigning any reason. 1116 contracts 
are liable to be summarily terminated in the event of a breach 
of conditions of the contract including unsatisfactory service, 
subletting, or, any other improper act and the security deposit 
is forfeited to the railway ad minis tration and the contractor 
cannot make any claim whatsoever on the railway administra¬ 
tion in consequence of such termination of the contract. The 
Chief Commercial Superintendent is the authority to take the 
decision whether a particular contract has to be terminated or 
not. After the expiry of the three years’ tenure, the railway 
administration may, at their discretion, consider die renewal of 
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a contract if the service is satisfactory and the contractor is will¬ 
ing to abide by the revised conditions, if any, of the contract. 

(v/) Subletting of contract is totally prohibited and railway adminis¬ 
tration should be particularly strict in dealing with cases of 
subletting. 

It is obvious that the present rules under the Traffic Code have been 
framed keeping in view the longstanding practice of giving contracts for 
vending and catering to individual contractors. The question of awarding 
contracts to cooperative societies of vendors was examined by the Commit¬ 
tee on Catering on the Railway in 1954'. Paragraph 65 of the Report of 
the Committee is reproduced below :— 

“The question of giving preference in the matter of award of con¬ 
tracts to cooperative societies of vendors was also considered 
by the committee who felt that this was not a practical proposi¬ 
tion. The vendors to be able to give satisfactory service have 
to function individually and cooperative societies have as such 
no proper machinery for exercising supervision over the business 
of individual vendors. In fact, what little experience the Rail¬ 
way already have of the working of the cooperative society of 
vendors at Ghaziabad, for example, indicates that there is a con¬ 
stant recrimination and mutual bickering among the members 
of the society so much so that they have had to resort to litiga¬ 
tion. There have been complaints and counter-complaints, 
hunger strikes, etc. among the vendors forming the cooperative 
society and there is little indication of society being well 
managed.”- 

5.2.3. Following the recommendations of the Committee, the Railway 
Board, in the year 1955, decided that there was no necessity of giving any 
preference to cooperative societies. The matter was, however, considered 
further ip the year 1958 and the Board decided that on each railway, at one 
or two stations, as an experimental measure, the catering or vending contract 
should be entrusted to registered cooperative societies as and when vacancies 
arise and the results watched. Such cooperative societies must, however, 
consist almost entirely of actual workers, viz. bearers, cooks, etc. 

Present position and need for cooperativization 

5.2.4. At present, there are 15 cooperative societies of vendors which 
have been registered. Only six of these societies have been awarded 
contracts by the railways,—two on the Northern Railway, three on the West¬ 
ern Railway and one on the Eastern Railway. In addition, on the Southern 
Railway there are 18 milk supply cooperatives which have taken one vending 
ppujt each for die distribution of milk. These cooperatives are not of the 
actual vendors. 

5-2.5. We have carefully examined the arguments advanced by the 
Committee on catering on the Railways (1954). The Committee appeared 
to have reached its conclusions largely on the basis of the unsatisfactory 
working of one society at Ghaziabad. When the Committee stated that 
vendors had to function individually they presumably did not consider the 
question of running of refreshment rooms. The refreshment rooms are 
today ran either departmentally or through contractors, the cooks, bearers, 
ete. being engaged by them. There is no reason why such refreshment 
rooms cannot be ran cooperatively. With regard to vendors also while the 
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actual vending has to be done individually, there is scope for collective 
purchase of raw materials and preparation of finished products like sweets 
or snacks. Big contractors sometime •obtain a number of vending points 
and sublet them to the actual persons engaged in vending. We were inform¬ 
ed that such subletting exists on a wide scale. Settling of vending contracts 
with a cooperative will eliminate such mal-practices. It will enable the 
vendors to arrange common purchase of raw materials and common cook¬ 
ing erf the products. It will also introduce some self-regulation among the 
vendors and render the task of the Railway Administration easier. We are, 
therefore, unable to agree with the report of the committee on catering, that 
award of contracts to cooperative societies of vendors is not a practical 
proposition. 

5.2.6. Where a refreshment room is run by a contractor or department- 
ally, the actual work has to be carried out by the cooks and bearers engaged 
by them. Such cooks and bearers lack managerial talent and capital and 
are, therefore, not in a position to run the refreshment rooms themselves. 
If these deficiencies are removed, it can safely be presumed that the cater¬ 
ing will be more efficient as the workers will have a definite sense of parti¬ 
cipation in the running of the organisation. A very good example of this 
is provided by the cooperatives which have been organised by the employees 
of the coffee houses previously run by the Coffee Board. When the Coffee 
Board decided to stop (running these coffee houses, the actual employees 
organised themselves into cooperatives and have been running these shops 
in a very efficient manner. We are convinced that the only long term answer 
to the persistent complaints about the quality of catering on the Railways is 
to evolve an organisation under which the actual workers engaged in cater¬ 
ing have a full sense of involvement in the success of the enterprise. The 
best way of securing such involvement is to organise them cooperatively and 
to provide them with managerial talent and financial assistance until they are 
in a position to stand on their feet. The railway administration win, of 
course, have to provide these initially and to exercise close supervision over 
them. They should not treat such cooperatives as another firm of contrac¬ 
tors but as a variation of the departmental system of catering itself with full 
participation of the workers in the management. 

Specific suggestions with regard to the organisational matters and finan¬ 
cial assistance are made in the following paragraphs : 

Pattern of organisation 

5.2.7. Some of the present cooperatives of vendors like the ones in 
Ghaziabad and Khurjaf function only at one Railway station. There are also 
a few other cooperatives like the one at Jodhpur which is functioning in a 
region covering a mimber of railway stations. We are of the view that 
vendors’ cooperatives will not be in a position to secure effective member 
participation if they are spread over a wide area. Ordinarily in each big 
station, a separate vendors’ cooperative should be organised. Small 
neighbouring stations where a few stalls or points are leased out may be 
brought within the jurisdiction of such a society. For example, a vendors’ 
cooperative formed at Lucknow could have an area of operation extending 
to a few surrounding stations within a radius of about 10 to 15 miles. For 
the smaller places, a group of stations may be selected with a centrally 
located station for forming a cooperative. A cooperative of vendors should 
have about 50 members in order to be viable. If a cooperative society 
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obtains contract for running a restaurant, or, a refreshment room, the society 
might also be given the vending contract on that railway station. 

Membership 

5.2.8. Membership of these societies should be open only to cooks, 
bearers and the actual vendors including those who run stalls on railway 
stations. We do not see the necessity for having any sympathiser members in 
such societies. It was observed that in respect of 7 vendors’ cooperatives for 
which information was available, there were as many as 150 sympathisers 
out of a membership of 320. It appears that in the guise of sympathisers 
old contractors or their benamdars get included in the membership of the 
societies and bring them into disrepute. These sympathisers members are 
usually brought in for the purpose of securing share capital but the society 
pays too high a price for this. 

Role of Administration 

5.2.9. The responsibility for organising the cooks, bearers and vendors 
into cooperatives will have to be assumed by the railway administration 
itself. Both the welfare organisation of the railways and the commercial 
department will have to work jointly in this respect. Preliminary work 
leading to registration may be done by the welfare organisation. The 
supervisory role will have to be undertaken jointly by the welfare organisa¬ 
tion and the commercial department. The commercial department will have 
to undertake the responsibility for making them a real success by giving them 
constant guidance. Steps to maintain proper hygienic condition should be 
taken. 

Financial assistance 

5.2.10. We have not been able to estimate the amount of working 
capital that will be required by a vendors’ cooperative of 50 members or by 
a cooperative which is running a refreshment room. It is clear that the 
members themselves will not initially be able to take shares of very substan¬ 
tial amounts. Each share may be of the value of Rs. 10 and each member 
should be required to have at least one fully paid up share. A system of 
compulsory monthly share deposit at the rate of 5% of the earnings of each 
vendor should also be introduced so that the share capital might be gradual¬ 
ly built up. These cooperatives will, however, require a larger share capital 
base in order to increase their business. We would suggest a share capital 
contribution oh a matching basis to these cooperatives upto a maximum of 
Rs. 2,500. There should be a scheme of retirement of the share capital 
over a period of 15 years, the retirement commencing from the 5th year of 
the organisation of tne society. It will not be possible to provide for this 
assistance within the plan ceilings of the state governments. As we are 
suggesting that the railway administration should organise these cooperatives, 
we feel it would be reasonable to expect the railway administration to pro¬ 
vide this share capital contribution. 

5.2.11. Obtaining managerial talent will be the next important problem 
of these cooperatives. The railway administration should provide a manager 
out of a cadre to be maintained by them. In the first year the entire cost 
of the manager should be borne by the Railway. In the second year 75% 
of his pay may be borne by the railway. This may be reduced to 50% 
and 25% respectively in the third and fourth year and from the fifth year. 
L3CD&C/63—3 
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the entire cost of the manager might be paid by the society. The average 
salary and allowance of a manager may be expected to be about Rs. 200. 

Other forms of assistance 

5.2.12. The other forms of assistance which the railway administration 
may have to provide are indicated below :— 

(j) Wherever vendors’ cooperatives have been organised, no con¬ 
tractor should be appointed to carry on vending or catering 
trade. As and when vending cooperatives come up, the exist¬ 
ing departmental catering and vending should also be transfer¬ 
red to the cooperative. Such a transfer should, however, be in 
accordance with a phased programme under the general advice 
and directions of the advisory commitee on each railway. 

(if) Vendors’ cooperatives should be given office premises, kitchen 
with fixtures and fittings and kitchen equipment at nominal rent 
at least in the initial stages. The quality of food stuff served 
on the railways will depend a great deal on the accommodation 
made available for the .kitchen and the quality of kitchen 
equipment. The railway administration should, therefore, 
ensure that unhygenic accommodation is not given and the 
equipment supplied are of standard quality. The concession 
of nominal rent for office premises, kitchen with fixtures and 
fittings and kitchen equipment should extend over a period of 
5 years to each society. After a period of 5 years reasonable 
rent as indicated in Rule 714(B) of the Indian Railway Depart¬ 
ment Code (Commercial Establishment) should be charged. 

(/»/) In fixing the licence fee, some consideration should be shown 
to cooperative societies. The licence fee should be calculated 
on an average for the last three years, subject to marginal 
adjustments, depending upon the extent and nature of the 
contract. 

(iv) If proper and adequate supervision is constantly kept on the 
working of the societies the question of termination of the 
contract should not arise. Where, however, a cooperative 
society has failed to discharge its obligations both to the mem¬ 
bers, as well as to the travelling public in the matter of provid¬ 
ing proper and efficient service, the contract may be terminated 
only with the approval of the Railway Board in each case and 
in favour of departmental catering. 

(v) As the entire scheme should be implemented through the 
agency of the railway administration and is to be supervised 
closely by the latter, there is no need to accept any security 
deposit from the cooperatives. We, therefore, recommend that 
taking of security 1 deposits from vendors’ cooperatives should 
be dispensed with. 

Future Programme 

5.2.13. We do not have full data regarding the total number of vendors 
including cooks and bearers, employed m the trade by different contractors 
as well as in the departmental^ run restaurants and refreshment rooms. 
On the Central Railway, there are 98 refreshment rooms, out of which 53 
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are vegetarian and 45 are non-vegetarian. Of these 10 vegetarian and 10 
non-vegetarian rooms are run departmentally while the rest are run by 
contractors. No vendors’ cooperative society exists. The catering com¬ 
mittee had in 1954 estimated the total number of vending points on the six 
railways at 5954 while the number of refreshment rooms and restaurants 
run departmentally and through contractors at 66 and 396 respectively. The 
number of vending points must have increased during all these years. The 
number of contractors on the Railways is at present 5,000. On the basis of 
these figures, it is estimated that there may be about 8,000 to 10,000 vend¬ 
ing points and 4*00 to 450 refreshment rooms and restaurants on all the 
railways. On long distance fast trains, dining cars are also attached and in 
each dining car, there may be about 20 workers. Taking into consideration 
these factors, we estimate that there will be enough scope for the formation 
of about 300 cooperatives of vendors and caterers on Indian Railways. 
Accordingly, we would recommend that it should be possible to establish 
about 300 vendors’ and bearers’ cooperatives on the entire Railway during 
the third and fourth plan periods. The programme of organisation and 
the cost on account of share capital contribution and pay of managers to 
be borne by the Railways are indicated below :— 


Year 

No. of Societies to be organised 

Share capital contri¬ 
bution 

Subsidy in the shap 
of a manager to b 
borne by the Railwa 
according to thi 
suggested pattern. 
Amount in lakhs 



' No. 

Amount 
in lakhs 

Third Plan 
1963-64 

15 Existing Societies to be reorga 25 

0-625 

0-60 

1964-65 

msed. 10 new societies to be 
organised 

25 

25 

0-625 

105 

1965-66 

50 

50 

1-25 

1 -95 

Fourth Plan 
1966-67 

50 

50 

1 -25 

2-55 

1967-68 

50 

50 

1-25 

2-85 

1968-69 

50 

50 

1 -25 

3-00 

1969-70 

50 

50 

1-25 

3-00 

1970-71 

— 

— 

— 

1-80 

Total 

300 

300 

7-50 

16-80 


The financial outlay in third and fourth Plans will be about Rs. 24.30 lakhs 
of which Rs. 7.50 lakhs will be by way of share capital contribution and 
Rs. 16.80 lakhs on account of the cost of subsidy for managers. The Third 
Plan outlay for share capital contribution and subsidy is likely to be of the 
order of Rs. 2.50 lakhs and Rs. 3.60 lakhs respectively. All this financial 
assistance should be made available from die railway budget. In addition, 
the spill over expenditure in the fifth plan will be of the order of Rs. 1.20 
lakhs on account of subsidy. 

Organisation and supervision 

5.2.14. The programme of organisation of about 300 vendors’ coopera¬ 
tives and their supervision should be taken up under the direction of the 
Railway Board. This will involve strengthening the cooperative wing 
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functioning in the Railway Board, as well as the welfare staff on the railway 
system. A cadre of managers of vendors’ cooperatives and cooperative 
refreshment rooms will also have to be built up with proper and adequate 
arrangement for their training in the management of catering establishments 
on cooperative lines. The railway administration will have to work out 
detailed training arrangements in cosultation "with the Committee for Co¬ 
operative Training. 

Formation of federations 

5.2.15. When sufficient number of cooperatives of vendors, cooks, and 
bearers are formed on each railway it should be possible to set up a federa¬ 
tion of such cooperatives. These federations on each railway might then 
combine into a national federation. It will take sometime for the regional 
federations to come up on each railway. We, therefore, recommend that 
to start with, every railway should have an advisory committee to be nomi¬ 
nated by the General Manager with the Chief commercial superintendent as 
chairman. Representatives of cooperatives of vendors, cooks and bearers 
should be included in this Committee. 

(Ill) COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES FOR LOADING AND UNLOADING 
WORK ON THE RAILWAYS 

Present position 

5.3.1. Contractors are employed by the railways for loading of goods, 
parcels and coal and for picking up cinders, cleaning of ash etc. According 
to the information available on the Central, Western, North East Frontier, 
North Eastern, Eastern and South' Eastern Railways, the value of such con¬ 
tracts including contracts given to cooperative societies comes to about 
Rs. 151 lakhs a year. If the work on the other two railways is included, 
the total amount of contracts may be well over Rs. 2 crores. During the 
year 1961-62, 10 Labour Contract cooperative societies took up railway 
handling contracts at 16 stations. These societies had 2,869 members with 
a paid up share capital of about Rs. 42,000. The annual value of the 
contracts given to them during the year 1961-62 amounted to Rs. 14.44 
lakhs as against Rs. 9.89 lakhs in the previous year. The share of the work 
handled by cooperatives is, therefore, only about 7 per cent of the total 
value of the contracts. 

5.3.2. The question of giving of such handling contracts to cooperative 
societies has been engaging the attention of the RaSway Board for sometime. 
In 1958, the Railway Board announced that such handling contracts should 
be given to cooperative societies on the following conditions :— 

(0 The society must be a bonafide registered cooperative society 
of the workers actually employed in handling the goods. Out¬ 
siders should not be allowed to become members. However, 
one non-working member may become an office-bearer of the 
society. 

(n) The rates on the piece-rate basis should be fixed with due 
regard to local market conditions and the statutory minimum 
rates of wages etc., by a committee of senior officers one of 
whom should be an accounts officer. 

It was decided that as an experiment, handling contracts should be given 
to cooperative societies on the above terms and conditions at one or two 
stations provided that this did not mean any financial loss to the railways. 
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In 1961, the Railway Board further decided that when tenders were in¬ 
vited, cooperative societies of actual workers might be required to furnish 
only 10 per cent of the earnest money stipulated in the tender subject to a 
minimum of Rs. 500 and a maximum of Rs. 1,000. Finally, in 1962, the 
Railway Board decided that where rates payable for handling works to co¬ 
operative societies are directly negotiated by a committee of officers with¬ 
out calling for tenders, the earnest money need not be insisted upon if the 
railway administration is otherwise satisfied about the capacity of the 
society to discharge the work. 

5.3.3. It will be noticed that in spite of the positive policy adopted by 
the Railway Board in this respect, the share of the cooperatives in handling 
such work has so far not been significant. The labourers are backward 
and active support and initiative has to come from outside for organising 
them into cooperatives. The Registrar and his staff have their hands full 
with the implementation of the different plan schemes largely in the agricul¬ 
tural sector. Non-official agencies like the Bharat Sewak Samaj, or the 
Ramakrishna Mission have not also so far taken any active part in organis¬ 
ing such labourers into cooperatives. Even when a cooperative is formed, 
they are handicapped for want of managerial talent and financial resources. 
In the succeeding paragraphs suggestions are made for removing these 
deficiencies so that the entire work of handling of goods etc., on the railways 
can be taken up by cooperatives of labourers. These labourers are really 
the most under-privileged section of the community and the only method to 
increase their earning and living standard is to eliminate the contractors 
from the scene. 

Pattern of Organisation 

5.3.4. Contracts are given by the railways for loading and unloading 
of goods, parcels, coal for picking up cinders, cleaning of ash, washing 
utensils in the departmental restaurants etc. We recommend that a compo¬ 
site type of society should be organised at a station or a group of stations 
for taking up all these types of work. Separate societies organised for each 
item of work will not have sizeable business and cannot be viable. The 
different items of work can be done by different groups of labourers and the 
wages should be paid according to the customary rates. The management 
should consist of all types of labourers, enrolled by the society. In the big 
ports like Calcutta, Bombay and Madras where the value of goods loaded 
and unloaded is very large, it may be necessary to have more than one 
society. For instance at Bombay, the Wadi Bundar Kamgar Society Ltd., 
which has 405 members can function as a separate economic unit, while 
another society for Carnac bridge on the Western Railway could be formed. 
In the bigger junction stations and at transhipment or terminal points, it 
may also be possible to have one society for each station which may also 
serve a few smaller surrounding stations offering jobs of smaller volumes. 
In case of smaller stations, it may be necessary that each society serves a 
group of stations so that it becomes a viable unit. For example, at 
Ghaziabad railway station, contracts are given for loading and unloading of 
goods for the value of Rs. 2,000, unloading of coal for Rs. 4,800 and picking 
up cinders for Rs. 700. This station if combined with Shahdara will be able 
to give a composite society, contracts of the value of Rs. 10,000 a month. 
Viability 

5.3.5. We have examined the question of the viability of such coopera¬ 
tive societies. It appears that a society with 100 members which can handle 
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contracts of the value of about Rs. 10,000 should be a viable unit. A very 
rough working of the economics of such a society is indicated below :— 


Income from the 
Railway by way of 
Contract money 

Expendi¬ 

ture 

Rs. 


Rs. 

10,000 a month 

(i) Wages of 100 labourers @ Rs. 75 p.m. 

7,500 


(if) Pay of the Manager-cum-Accountant 

200 


(m) 3 Mates @ Rs. 100 p.m. each 

300 


(iv) 1 Supervisor. 

125 


(v) 2 Watermen @ Rs. 75 p.m. 

150 


(vi) Office expenses, including electricity, 



contingencies etc. 

100 


(vii) Disallowance of the bill @ 3 % of the 



contract 

300 


(viii) Interest on capital, payment of bonus 



to workers and staff, demurrage 



charges, R.F., payment of dividend etc. 

1,325 

10,000 ■ 


10,000 


Role of administration 

5.3.6. It is clear that if any significant progress is to be made in coope¬ 
rative handling of such contracts the work of the organisation of such 
societies will have to be taken in hand by the railway administration itself. 
In view of the various drawbacks in the contract system, it will be in the 
interest of the railway administration itself to promote such cooperatives. 
This will mean that the welfare organisation both in the Railway Board and 
at the level of the various railways will have to be strengthened considerably. 
The commercial department of the railways will also have to work hand in 
hand with the welfare organisation in this matter. The help of the social 
service organisations like Bharat Sewak Samaj and the Ramakrishna Mission 
may be obtained wherever possible. 

Financial assistance and other facilities 

5.3.7. It is essential that such a society must have a good and efficient 
manager-cum-accountant. The labourers are not likely to be in a position 
to get such a manager from among themselves. The existing contractors 
have been employing well-trained staff for the purpose. These persons 
may be engaged by the cooperative societies. It may also be possible to 
depute some railway staff for the purpose. The manager may have to be 
given a monthly salary of Rs. 200. It is suggested that the pay of the 
manager may be subsidised by the railway administration on a tapering 
scale for the first four years. 100% of the cost may be given in the first 
year, 75% in the second year, 50% in the third year and 25% in the 
fourth year. If other clerical staff is necessary the society should pay for 
them. 
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5.3.8. The labourers cannot raise much share capital in the initial stages. 
To start with, each member should take one fully paid share of Rs. 10. 
5 % of the wages should be deducted and should be converted into shares 
as soon as the deductions reach Rs. 10. This process should be conti¬ 
nued until the society builds up an adequate share capital base. In the initial 
stage, however, the society will require some assistance by way of share 
capital. This will be required for employment of casual workers who are to 
be paid in cash. It will also be necessary for furnishing security deposits. 
We recommend that share capital up to a maximum of Rs. 2,500 might be 
contributed to each society by the railway administration on a matching 
basis. The Retirement of these shares may be started after five years. Other 
facilities and concessions which are necessary for these societies are as 
follows :— 

(i) As the railway a dmin istration will be actively associated with 
the organisation and supervision of the societies, security 
deposit at the rate of 10% of the value of the contract would 
appear to be too high. It is, however, recognised that in order 
to make the cooperative society realise its responsibility, a 
certain amount of security! deposit would be necessary. We 
recommend that security deposit at the rate of 5% of the value 
of the contract may be obtained from cooperative societies. The 
deposit may be in the form of national savings certificates or 
Government securities. 

(if) The railway /administration should allot some office space to 
the society at a nominal rent. The administration should also 
provide a proper shed at the place of work at nominal rent so 
that the workers may rest, relax and have their mid-day meals. 

(iii) The scale of demurrage should be reduced suitably and a 
penalty may be levied only for retention of railway wagon 
beyond a specified period. The scales of demurrage at present 
are high and if cooperative societies are not shown some consi¬ 
deration in this matter, they are likely to lose heavily. 

(iv) The railway administration should permit their officials, such 
as, station masters, loco-foremen and others to be associated 
with the management of the societies. Without their active 
cooperation and assistance, societies are not likely to make 
much headway. The management should also have a repre¬ 
sentative of the welfare organisation of the Railways. 

(v) It takes about 90 days for the railways to clear the bills sub¬ 
mitted by the contractors. As the society will find difficulty in 
locking up its capital, we would recommend that ad hoc 
advances should be made to the societies up to 75% of the value 
of bills prepared under the supervision of the Railway staff. The 
first checking of the bills can be done by the supervisory staff 
of commercial inspectors or welfare inspectors and forwarded 
to the appropriate authorities. The remaining 25% of value 
of the bill can be paid later. It should not take as many as 90 
days to clear each bill and the time may be suitably reduced. 

(vi) There should not be any necessity for calling tenders wherever 
there is a cooperative society for handling contract. The value 
of the contract should be fixed on the basis of negotiations 
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between the society and a committee of officers. If the society 
is prepared to work on the rates previously paid to the con¬ 
tractors, contract should be given to the cooperative society. 

(vii) Railway passes should be given to representatives of the socie¬ 
ties to collect labour from other stations as is being done in 
the case of present contractors. Labour passes should also be 
given as at present so that the societies are in a position to 
Ijring labour for carrying on their work. 

Formation of federations 

5.3.9. Apart from the assistance outlined above, the railway administra¬ 
tion will also have to actively supervise and guide the work of these co¬ 
operatives. When sufficient number of cooperatives are organised, it should 
be possible to have a federation of such societies on each railway. Pending 
organisation of such federations, an advisory board consisting of the Chief 
commercial superintendent as the chairman and representatives of the com¬ 
mercial, mechanical and welfare departments and the cooperative societies 
should be set up. When federations of such cooperatives are set up on such 
railways, we visualise the setting up of a national federation of all handling 
contract cooperatives on the railways. 

Future Programme 

5.3.10. In order to handle work of the value of Rs. 2 crores it may be 
necessary to organise about 200 such cooperatives in the whole country. A 
phasing for organisation of such cooperatives and the financial assistance 
likely to be needed are indicated in the following statement:— 

(Rs. in lakhs) 



No. of societies 

Share capital contri¬ 
bution 

Managerial 

subsidy 

Third plan 
1962-63 

25 Socs. (Existing as well as 

0-625 

0-60 

1964-65 

as new socs.) 

25 Societies 

0-625 

1 -05 

1965-66 

50 Societies 

1-250 

1-95 


100 Societies 

2-500 

3-60 

Fourth plan 

1966-67 

50 Societies 

1-25 

2-55 

1967-68 

50 Societies 

1-25 

2-85 

1968-69 

— 


1-80 

1969-70 

— 

_ 

0-90 

1970-71 

— 

— 

0-30 


100 Societies 

2-50 

8-40 

Total 

200 Societies 

5-00 

12-00 


Decasualisation of licensed porters at railway stations 

5.3.11. Mention may^ be made of the decasualisation scheme of 
licensed porters at railway stations, particularly at Allahabad station. The 
handling contract society at Allahabad has obtained the agency to supply 
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licensed porters at the railway station. Prior to 1947, the licensed porters 
who are permitted to carry passenger luggage and belongings to and from 
railway carriages within the station premises were generally employed 
through contractors. The Railway Board took a decision in 194*7 to de¬ 
casualize the licensed porters. This involved elimination of the contractors 
and direct employment of the porters by the railways. This scheme has 
been introduced at all stations on Indian railways except at Allahabad and 
Kanpur. At Kanpur, there was a protest from the porters against the intro¬ 
duction of decasualisation scheme and the old system of supply of porters 
by the contractors is still in force. The decasualisation scheme is likely to 
be costlier to the railways because it is being worked departmentally. If 
cooperative societies of porters were to be formed to take up the work, the 
railway administration would be relieved of the burden of supervising the 
work of supplying porters at the railway stations. 

(IV) LABOUR CONSTRUCTION COOPERATIVES ON THE 

RAILWAYS 


Present position 

5.4.1. In 1954, the Railway Board advised all General Managers of 
Indian railways to allot to labour cooperatives contracts of small jobs like 
earthwork or construction of small bridges at rates similar to those given to 
other contractors. The cooperatives were expected to be treated like any 
other contractor for purposes of security, agreement, payments etc. Since 
then, the subject has been receiving the steady attention of the Railway Board. 
In 1961, the Railway Board decided that works of small magnitude relating 
to amenities, staff quarters, maintenance works etc., should be entrusted 
to labour cooperatives and high priority items should be given to them only 
when they have gained sufficient experience in the execution of works. It 
was further laid down that in the case of labour cooperatives, only 50 per 
cent of the earnest money normally taken from contractors should be demand¬ 
ed and no security deposit should be taken initially, the amount of security 
deposit being built up by a 10 per cent deduction from running bills. 

5.4.2. The Railway Board had decided in 1959, to allot contract of 
construction works to Bharat Sevak Samaj on the following terms and 
conditions :— 

(/) That earthwork contracts up to a limit of Rs. 5 lakhs may be 
awarded to the Bharat Sevak Samaj, ensuring, however that 
merely to keep within this amount of Rs. 5 lakhs, there should 
be no splitting up of the section length or of the working in 
any way which may result in embarrassment either from the 
administrative or executive point of view. 

(ii) The rates for earthwork are not more than those for similar 
work in the same area given to other contractors. These rates 
should be duly considered by a tender committee and approved 
by competent authority. 

(Hi) The Bharat Sevak Samaj need not submit a regular tender for 
the earthwork but one of its authorised officers should apply 
to the competent authority within the stipulated time of sub¬ 
mission of tenders. 
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(iv) No initial earnest money or security deposit should be taken 
but a security deposit should be built up by 10 per cent 
deduction as retention money from all running bills. 

(v) No initial advance will be paid to the Samaj for making 
arrangements to start the work. 

5.4.3. According to the available information, only 6 cooperative socie¬ 
ties, namely, (/) Adra Labour Contract Society, («) Waltair- Labour 
Contract Society on the South Eastern Railway, (iii) Parvel Labour Contract 
Society on the Central Railway, (iv) Suprabhat, (v) Azad Shramik, and 

(vi) Lohian Vishwakarma on the Northern Railway have been given con¬ 
tracts for the construction of staff quarters, etc. The total value of these 
contracts comes to about Rs. 3.94 lakhs. The Bharat Sevak Samaj ha* 
taken 3 contracts on the North Eastern Railway of the total value of Rs. 8.98 
lakhs for earthwork, maintenance and supply of bricks, etc. 

5.4.4. In spite of the sympathetic attitude of the Railway Board, there 
has been no significant progress in the organisation of labour construction 
cooperatives for execution of railway works. The real difficulty appears to 
have been the lack of a promotional agency, for organising this type of co¬ 
operatives. Clear decisions regarding the pattern of organisation, the mode 
of working and management and the financial assistance required for these 
cooperatives were also not taken. The problems relating to labour coopera¬ 
tives have recently been discussed in an All India Seminar at Nagpur in 
September, 1962. The recommendations made below were based mainly 
on the conclusions reached in the seminar. 

Pattern of Organisation 

5.4.5. (i) The conclusion of the Seminar was that a primary societv 
should cover a group of villages and should have a membership between 
50 to 200. Suitable limits, the size and membership of such societies 
have to be fixed by the state governments having recard to economic viabi¬ 
lity. We recommend that a primary labour contract and construction 
society for railway works should comprise of membership between 50 to 

(«) The area of operation of a society will have to be kept flexible on 
the railways because of the mobility of labour from one point of work to 
another. Ordinarily, a society should have an area to cover a number of 
railway stations to make it a viable unit, but it will have to be allowed to 
work outside the area if there is no other society to take up the contract or 
if its members move to other places according to the availability of work. 

(iii) The admission of sympathizer members should not exceed 1/10th 
of the total membership. In this connection, we would specifically recom¬ 
mend that contractors or ex-contractors and their satellites should not be 
allowed to become members of labour contract and construction societies 
on the railways and the membership of sympathizers should, as far as 
possible, be limited to representatives of social organisations, such as, Bharat 
Sevak Samaj, Ramakrishna Mission etc. 

(iv) The casual workers may be admitted as nominal or associate 
members. They should not be paid any bonus although they may be allotted 
work. 

(v) District level federations of such societies mav not be possible on 
the railways. It is necessary to have a federation of all labour construction 



cooperatives working on a particular railway. Till such federations come 
up, it is suggested that an advisory committee may be constituted on each 
railway with the Chief engineer (Civil) as Chairman and including the repre¬ 
sentatives of labour construction cooperatives and welfare organisations and 
institutions like Bharat Sevak Samaj. 

Financial assistance 

5.4.6. (i) The pattern of assistance adopted by the Ministry of Commu¬ 
nity Development and Cooperation for labour construction cooperatives 
should be applicable to such cooperatives on the railway. There may be 
share capital contribution of Rs. 2,000 per society on a matching basis. 

(h) The railway administration may provide managers to the labour 
construction cooperatives out of a cadre to be maintained by them. The 
average pay of a manager will be about Rs. 200. The entire cost may be 
borne by the Railways in the first year, 75 per cent of the cost in the second 
year, 50 per cent in the third year and 25 per cent in the fourth year may be 
borne by the Railways. From the fifth year, the society should bear the 
entire cost of the manager. 

(m) The railway administration should make an initial advance up to 
25 per cent of the value of the contract. Further working capital can be 
obtained from the central cooperative banks. 

Award of contracts and other assistance 

5.4.7. (i) Unskilled works without any limit should be exclusively reserved 
for labour cooperatives. 

(«) Skilled works up to Rs. 50,000 exclusive of the cost of materials, 
should be reserved 'for labour cooperatives, and they should be eligible to 
submit tenders for skilled works beyond this limit. Some weightage should 
be given to such tenders submitted by cooperatives. 

(iii) Where skilled works include large components of unskilled work, 
the tenders should be split up where feasible and the unskilled portion of the 
work, awarded to labour cooperatives. The railway authorities should issue 
necessary instructions to the concerned officers to follow this method in the 
award of contracts to labour cooperatives. 

(iv) Labour cooperatives should be classified according to their ability 
to execute works in consultation with the railway authorities. The railway 
authorities should draw up a phased programme for the award of suitable 
works to labour cooperatives. 

(v) The schedule of rates should be revised regularly on a rational basis 
m respect of works entrusted to cooperatives without calling for tenders. 

(vi) To ensure prompt payment of bills, instructions should be issued by 
the railways to their respective offices for the payment of bills every fortnight 
on completion of each stage of work up to specified limits. 

(vh) In the case of bills pending for a long time, it may be examined 
whether the railway can permit the "payment of interest on the outstanding 
amounts in the bills after the prescribed reasonable period for payment is 
over. 

(viii) Independent tribunals should be set up for deciding disputes that 
may arise in connection with the execution of works and settlement of bills. 
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The tribunal may consist of three persons including representatives of the 
labour cooperatives, railways and the cooperative department or of one 
person acceptable to both parties. 

(ix) Labour Cooperatives should be exempted from payment of earnest 
money and security deposit in respect of contracts awarded to them. 

(x) As regards settlement of bills, we would recommend that one of the 
labour welfare inspectors should be attached to the civil engineering depart¬ 
ment whose function would be to have the bills settled promptly. 


Promotional agency 

5.4.8. Ordinarily the Registrar of cooperative societies and his staff are 
responsible for organising all types of societies including labour construction 
cooperatives on the railway. Organisation of such labourers into coopera¬ 
tives is a very difficult task. The cooperative departments of state govern¬ 
ments are not in a position to devote enough attention to this activity. It is 
felt that if labour construction cooperatives are to make any progress on the 
railways, the initiative will have to come from the railway authorities them¬ 
selves. This will mean that the welfare organisation in the railways will 
have to be strengthened and the scope of their work expanded so as to cover 
this task. The help of social welfare organisations like the Bharat Sevak 
Samaj and the Ramakrishna Mission might also be taken by the railway 
welfare officers in organising such cooperatives. 

5.4.9. We are of the view that the organisation of labour cooperatives 
not only secures to the labourers, a more equitable share of the fruits of their 
labour but also will in the long run, reduce construction costs, prevent corrup¬ 
tion and lead to higher standard of works. It is essential both for securing 
social justice and efficiency that the labourers who are actually responsible 
for executing these works should have a sense of full participation and owner¬ 
ship over the enterprise. 

Third & fourth plan targets 

5.4.10. The Third five year plans for cooperation as drawn up by the 
state governments do not include specific provision for labour cooperatives. 
In view of other pressing demands, the state governments find it difficult to 
provide for a large programme within their plan ceilings. Difficulty is also 
experienced about finding the State’s share of the plan outlay. If labour 
cooperatives working on the railways are made a part of state government’s 
programme, no significant advance can be expected. In the long run, it 
will be in the interests of the railways themselves to sponsor and help such 
cooperatives. We would, therefore, suggest that the provisions for financial 
assistance to labour cooperatives should be made in the railway budget and 
no sharing with state governments need be involved. 

The Third plan targets for the remaining three years may be fixed at 150 
societies on all the railways to be set up at the rate of 50 societies per year. 
This would mean that on an average, each railway will have to organise 
about 6 to 8 labour contract cooperative societies in each year of the Third 
five year plan. For the Fourth five year plan, a target of 250 societies is 
considered reasonable. 
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The financial implications are worked out in the following statement : — 

(Rs. in lakhs) 


Plan & Year 


No. of 
societies 

Share capital 
contribution 

Managerial 

subsidy 

Third plan 






1963-64 . 


50 

1-00 


1 -20 

1964-65 . 


50 

1-00 


2-10 

1965-66 . 


50 

1-00 


2-70 



150 

3 00 


600 

Fourth plan 






1966-67 . 


50 

100 


3 00 

1967-68 . 


50 

100 


3-00 

1968-69 . 


50 

1 00 


3 00 

1969-70 . 


50 

100 


300 

1970-71 . 


50 

100 


3 00 



250 

500 

' 

15 00 

Spill over in the Fifth plan 


— 

— 


3 00 

Total 


400 

800 


24-00 


(V) CANTEENS 



Present position 






5.5.1. On 31-3-1962, 

239 canteens were functioning 

on 

the railways 

managed by different agencies, as indicated below :— 



Railway Run depart- 

Run by 

Run by 

Run by Total 

mentally 

consumer 

canteen 

contractors 



coop. 

committees 





socs. 

of staff 



1. Central .. 

4 

17 

26 

- 

47 

2. Eastern .. 

— 

3 

31 

- 

34 

3. Northern 

-- 

1 

46 

- 

47 

4. North Eastern .. 

2 

9 

3 

- 

14 

5. North East Fron- 



. 



tier 

2 

2 

2 


— 6 

6. Southern.. 

3 

5 

19 


3 30 

7. South Eastern .. 

1 

1 

20 

- 

22 

8. Western .. 

— 

9 

18 


6 33 

9. C.L.W. .. 

— 

-- 

2 

- 

- 2 

10. I.C.F. 

— 

2 

2 


- 4 

Total 

12 

49 

169 


9 239 


5.5.2. According to the present practice on the railways, canteens are 
generally run by committees of management consisting of elected represen¬ 
tatives of the staff and a representative of the administration. Where, how¬ 
ever, the staff are not willing to come forward to run a canteen on the above 
lines, the nearest employees’ consumer cooperative society is encouraged to 
run the canteen. In such cases also, a committee is formed and it includes 
representatives of the consumers’ cooperative. Where a canteen is run by 
an existing consumer cooperative society, separate accounts are maintained 
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for the canteen. The jurisdiction of a canteen is limited to offices or groups 
of offices in a particular area. In accordance with the existing policy, 
canteens are encouraged to trade in general consumer goods also, without, 
however, jeopardising the working of the independent consumer cooperative 
society at a place where both are in existence. 

5.5.3. The following facilities and concessions are granted to the canteens 
on the Railways :— 

(a) the railway administrations provide the necessary furniture and 
cooking utensils, including their repairs and replacements; 

(b) loans for working capital are at present given from the staff 
benefit fund and are recovered in instalments; 

(c) the railway administrations at present provide suitable accom¬ 
modation at a nominal rent of Re. 1 p.a. They also provide 
sanitary and electrical installations ; 

( d ) the railway administration bear the rent on sanitary and electri¬ 
cal installations, service taxes, charges for water and charges for 
electricity consumed by lights and fans and other appliances like 
water coolers which have come to be accepted as normal facilities 
at the workspoi. 

5.5.4. We visited four canteens in Bombay and Madras. One of them 
was functioning as an independent cooperative society in Madras and the 
other three were being managed by consumer cooperatives. The following 
statement indicates the volume of their transactions :— 


Operations during 1961-62 

(Rs. in lakhs) 



Purchases 

Sales 

Gross 

Net pro- 




profits 

fits 

Dadar (Comsumers’ Coop. Store) 

1-85 

2-52 

•57 

+-00301 

Matunga (Consumers’ Coop. Store) 

1-42 

1-83 

•39 

—00315 

(loss) 

N. J. O. Office Canteen, Madras .. 

2-52 

3-20 

•58 

—03312 

(loss) 

The S. Rly. Hqrs. Office Employees 
Coop. Stores Canteens, Madras .. 

* 1-30 

1-73 

•36 

+-0724 


5.5.5. The N.J.O. Office canteen which is a separate cooperative society 
suffered a loss of Rs. 3,312 in spite of the fact that it had sales to the tune of 
Rs. 3 lakhs during the year 1961-62. Obviously, the management has been 
unsatisfactory and the pricing of refreshments etc. has been faulty. In the 
case of the cooperative canteen managed by Dadar and Matunga Cooperative 
Societies also we noticed that the prices for tea and eatables were kept very 
low on the ground that the canteens have to function on a ‘no profit no loss’ 
basis. Non-members were allowed to purchase at the same rate as members 
and no rebate to members was given. A cooperative canteen should aim 
at providing cheap and wholesome meals to its members rather than making 
large profits. It must, however, run strictly as a business organisation. 
Consequently, it must provide few certain essential charges as interest on 
capital, supervision and management charges and depreciation against stocks 
owned by the canteen. It should aim at having a surplus to be distributed 
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to members by way of patronage dividend, or, rebate. Among the 4 canteens 
visited by us, we found that the canteens managed by the Southern Railway 
Headquarters office employees cooperative stores, Madras, was the only insti¬ 
tution having the correct approach. 

5.5.6. Canteens on the railways have not been covered by the report 
of the Staff Welfare Review Committee. We, however, understand that the 
Railway Board are reviewing the question of providing canteen facilities for 
the staff as a result of the recommendations made by the Second Pay Com¬ 
mission. We have no doubt that the Railway Board will take into considera¬ 
tion the government decision on this subject following the recommendations 
of the Second Pay Commission and the report of the staff welfare review 
committee in respect of canteens for central government employees, other 
than the railways, P. & T. Department and Civil Defence Services. A copy 
of the Ministry of Home Affairs letter No. F. 7/1/62-W.II, dated the 28th 
December, 1962, embodying the decision of the Government of India on this 
subject is reproduced in Appendix VII. Accordingly, we would not, at 
this stage, make any further recommendation regarding the extent of facilities 
that should be provided to canteens. In the light of our study which was 
largely confined to the cooperative aspect of the management of the canteens, 
we would recommend as follows :— 

Future course of action 

(f) We found that the Dadar Consumers’ Cooperative Society which was 
running seven canteens in the office of the General Manager, Western Railway 
had been provided with very neat and satisfactory accommodation. So was 
the case with the Canteen at Matunga Workshop and the canteen run by the 
Southern Railway employees General Offices Consumer Cooperative Stores. 
The accommodation provided to the NJ.O. office canteen, Madras, on the 
Southern Railway was, however, very inadequate and unsatisfactory. We 
would recommend that the railway administration should examine the cases 
of cooperative canteens which have not got adequate and proper accommo¬ 
dation and if necessary build additional accommodation in accordance with 
such scale as might be laid down by the Railway Board in the light of 
the new policy. 

(«) The 169 canteens run by committees of staff should be converted 
into cooperative societies. A staff welfare committee is an amorphous body 
and cannot be treated as a legal entity. A registered society will also have 
the definite advantage in respect of the audit by the cooperative department, 
thereby relieving the railway administration of the responsibility of carrying 
out audit of such canteens. Being a corporate body, the society can sue or 
be sued. Finally it will make the staff cooperative-minded and also make 
them learn to shoulder the responsibility of management. Where possible, 
such canteens may be transferred to local consumers’ stores. The experi¬ 
ment of running a canteen by consumers’ cooperative stores has already 
been tried successfully on the Railways. 

(iii) The 12 departmental^ managed canteens should likewise be con¬ 
verted into cooperative societies for reasons indicated above, so that the 
railway administration may be relieved of the burden of managing these 
canteens. 

O'v) The 9 canteens run by contractors should immediately be con¬ 
verted into cooperatives. 
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(v) As the railways have a network of consumer cooperative stores 
which can make bulk purchases of raw material required for the canteen 
kitchens, we are of the view that they should be utilised by the canteens 
for obtaining supplies of raw materials for the kitchen. This will strengthen 
the consumers’ cooperatives on the railways. 

5.5.7. There are already a large number of canteens functioning on 
the railways and the Railway Board is already giving substantial help in 
running these canteens. The Board is also likely to review their policy in 
the near future. We do not, therefore, recommend the giving of any special 
assistance to cooperative canteens except, that whatever facilities are 
announced for the canteens in general should also be extended to them. 

5.5.8. A phased programme for cooperativising the canteens may be 
drawn up and the programme may be completed in the next three years. 


(VI) ALLOTMENT OF RAILWAY LANDS TO COOPERATIVE 
FARMING SOCIETIES 

5.6.1. The railways acquire land only to the extent required for their 
actual use. A portion of this land, however, is kept to meet emergencies 
or for future expansion. With the increased emphasis on ‘Grow More 
Food’ in the country, the question of utilisation of such available land for 
growing food crops was taken up in 1942. After detailed consideration, 
it was decided that all available land that could be spared by the railways, 
and was suitable, for cultivation should be brought under cultivation and 
that this decision should be given effect to keeping in view the following 
points :— 

(i) Occupancy and tenancy rights were not allowed to accrue having 
regard to the laws obtaining in the states; 

(») Cultivation was not carried out by the railway staff unless it 
was certain that it would not be to the detriment of their duties; 
and 

(«/') Preferably the cultivation of spare lands was carried out through 
the medium of state governments. 

In February, 1948, the position as stated above was brought to the 
notice of the state governments by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

5.6.2. The present procedure for utilisation of available cultivable land 
with the railways is that the railway administrations hand over to the state 
governments such plots and the responsibility for leasing them out to culti¬ 
vators rests with the state governments concerned. The land is given by 
the railway administrations on the following conditions :— 

(t) The railway administrations shall have the right to enter upon 
such licensed areas at any time. 

(«) The railway administration shall be indemnified against loss 
arising from the damage or destruction of crops grown on 
private lands adjoining the railway boundary. 

(iif) The state government shall bear the cost of preparation of the 
plans and demarcation of land that will be licensed. 



(/V) Occupancy and tenancy rights over the railway land leased 
out to cultivators are not allowed to accrue having regard to 
the laws obtaining in the States concerned. 

The state governments have been authorised to license out the land 
handed over to them in the best possible manner and at such licence fees 
as considered appropriate by them. They have been authorised to keep 
a small percentage of such licence fee cbllected to meet their expenses and 
the balance is credited to the railway accounts. 

5.6.3. It has also been agreed that in order to give the cultivators a 
greater sense of security and interest in the land, the period of licence should 
be as long as possible, considering local conditions. In the case of West 
Bengal, the Railway Board have agreed to the licences being granted up to 
a period of five years. In case of Uttar Pradesh, the maximum period of 
any licence may be up to 10 years provided all possible care is taken by 
the state government to ensure that die tenants are not allowed to acquire 
any occupancy rights in these plots of land and that the railway adminis¬ 
tration reserves the right to withdraw sUch lands without compensation after 
giving reasonable notice, or, on payment of fair compensation if resumption, 
is made at sucfi shbri notice as to preclude the gathering of any drop which 
mifybfe growing. 

. 5.6,4. Ifr sphfe of the best effort?..6ti tirt part of the farhvhys, the prd- 
gfm rohi&ted ih licehsiiig; of {timhy huad for cultivation by the start 
goygftifoents* has not b&ti' entirely satisfactory. Out of the total of 76,588 
acres available for Cultivation, ohly 32,046 acres have so far been leased 
by the State govefnthente for cultivation and the balance of 44,542 
iSffll trt be taken over by the revenue authorities of the state govern- 
rar Iteetislhg purpt&Cs. hi areas such as Rajasthan, due to the 
y .qr Tahiti ahd lack of irrigatioin facilities at present, there is nth 
land for Railway land fob Cultivation purposes. In the Case rtf 
‘‘feat mere is an arfea of 18,360 acres of cultivable land but thC 
i not bCen eflfofcfed as; yet by ffife t£P. Gttvefoineiit. The start 
t Madhya Pradesh Save nOt agreed t6 take tro this response 
** 1 g*e reported to bfe nbt finding demands for such lands. The 
ra qb their part have set tip a special qrganisatiofi under a 
Itrof Officer who follows up action in contacting the State governi- 
me^ ;stiiti the Ministry of Agriculture for the purpose of spea dlhg up the 
t^j^gyer o^ ava&fofe cultivable land by the state governments and their 
>liQ§|§|jj£fp tpe cultivators. 

Chie Of dip dHfibtUtifes thdthUs been faefed in : tills matter is to. 
ensure by^peeper . ajnentin^nts- tp ten^jgey laws of the Spates concerned 
that ho’ tenancy rights accrue to the culgaators as resSfds " ' ‘ * 

The pesitfonhas beeapteyond dou&by 
laws in the States of Punjab, West Benfel.Delfti, lnfiglrdK ‘ 
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owned or held on lease by the Union Government or state government or 
any legal authority and the result is being awaited. So far as Assam is 
concerned, there is no specific provision in some Tenancy Acts applicable 
to this State exempting the railway land from their operation. 

5.6.6. We recommend that the state governments should utilise the 
available surplus land for increased agricultural production and license 
these lands on a long-term lease basis to cooperative joint farming societies 
mainl y consisting of landless agricultural labourers, to be organised for the 
purpose. The cooperation departments of state governments should take 
immediate steps to organise such cooperative joint farming societies consist¬ 
ing largely of agricultural labourers. 

(VII) WORKING OF OUT-AGENCIES ON THE RAILWAYS 
THROUGH COOPERATIVE ORGANISATIONS 

5.7.1. Another cooperative activity which could be associated with the 
working of the railways is the running of different out-agencies for carrying 
goods and parcels to places not connected by rail. Out-agencies are offices 
opened in towns situated away from a railway station to facilitate through 
booking of traffic to and from such towns in conjunction with the railways. 
These are generally opened for goods and parcel traffic. There ar6 approxi¬ 
mately 250 out-agencies on Indian Railways; 40 of these are operated by 
some Government bodies, such as the State road corporations and roadways 
and the balance by private contractors. If a proposed agency lies in an 
area where the state government has in operation the particular type of 
'road services necessary the state government is first given the choice to 
work the out-agency. If the state government does not respond, the con¬ 
tract is given to a private contractor. The grant of contract for working 
the out-agencies is decided usually on the open tender system. The rates 

S ioted by the contractors are to cover the cost of road haulage as well as 
e cost of working the out-agencies. These charges are collected from 
the public and paid to the contractors. The railways do not pay any other 
commission. The contractors are required for booking and delivering 
traffic at the out-agency, and also for transporting the consignment from and 
to, the rail heads. For this purpose, they have to make the following 
anaagetnents, 

(t) Employment of sufficient number of staff for canvassing and 
booking of goods and parcels, for the issue of passenger tickets 
and for taking over and making over the goods at the rail heads. 

(tf) Provision of suitable accommodation for their office. 

(ili) Provision of motortrucks and buses and arranging transport 
to and from the rail heads. 

Oj&i Provision of furniture etc. While it may not Im possible to 
vK form separate Cooperative societies only for working the out- 
agencies at different places, it is quite possible to work these 
contracts through existing transport cooperatives, if any, operat¬ 
ing in the atea. We wtmld; therefore, recommend that prefer¬ 
ence should be given to genuine transport cooperatives in the 
operation of their out-agencies by the railways. ' 
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(VIII) COOPERATIVISATION OF HANDICRAFT CENTRES ON 
’ THE RAILWAYS 

5.8.1. A very remarkable welfare measure which the railways have taken 
up is the running of handicraft centres for providing part-time employment 
to wives of railwaymen. Orders are placed on these centres for the supply 
of articles like simple uniforms, bed sheets, pillow covers, table cloth, file 
boards etc. for use in railway offices, hospitals and dining cars. Expenditure 
on this scheme is met from the Staff Benefit Fund. The railway adminis¬ 
tration is providing working sheds to these centres. Training is given to 
wives of class III and class IV employees, for taking up the work of tailoring 
of garments, weaving, knitting etc. We visited one handicraft centre on the 
Southern Railway in Madras and were very much impressed with the working 
of the centre. It was providing gainful employment to the 30 wives of rail¬ 
waymen during their spare time. The number of handicraft centres on the 
different railways during 1961-62 is indicated below :— 


Railway No. of 

handicraft 

centres 


Central 

Eastern 

Northern 

Northern Eastern 

North East Frontier . 

Southern 

South Eastern 

Western 


In addition to these centres, there are 58 social welfare centres on the 
Western Railway also engaged in similar work. 

5&2, At present these centres are run departmentally under the super¬ 
vision trf the welfare organisation. We feel that the railway administration 
can themselves of a part of their responsibility fey cooperativising 

these handicraft centres wherever possible. This will also lead to the growth 
of greater cooperative consciousness among families of the railwaymen. The 
fumjswallbe subjected to audit by the Registrar’s organisation and the railway 
administration. mil be relieved of this work. 

5.8.3. After cooperative societies are iofmed, the administration may 
continue to provide them with working sheds at a nominal rent. The value 
of die sewing machines which are being used may be calculated and the 
atuaui#may be converted into share capital of the handicraft cooperatives 
as contributed by the railway administration. Each member should 
take apaid-up share of Rs. 10. Deductions at the rate of 5 per cent might 
be mudefromthe wages and these deductions may be converted into shares. 
Initialtamanagerial personnel may be provided by the railway administra¬ 
tion. Efforts should be made to train up one of the actual workers to take 
over the duty of management. The railway administration will have so 
continue to provide supervision as at present. 


29 

28 

63 

6 

6 
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CHAPTER VI 


COOPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES UNDER THE POSTS AND 
TELEGRAPHS DEPARTMENT 


Present position 

6.1. Cooperative credit societies of Posts and Telegraphs workers have 
beeti to existence since last 50 years. The question of giving encouragement 
to cooperative societies was reviewed by the P. & T. Department to the year 
1954 and the following concessions were given to them :— 

(i) Nominal rent of Re. 1 per mensem may be charged to all cases 
where departmentally owned accommodation is provided. 

No charges on account of the occupier’s share Of municipal and 
Other taxes in respect of such accommodation will be realised. 

(ii) Sanitary and electric installation to be provided where necessary, 
to respect of which no rent or service charges will be recovered. 

(Hi) Free provision of essential items of furniture such as tables, 
chairs, almirahs, show cases, a cash box and stationery in the 
initial stages. Repairs to and replacement of any of the above 
items will be financed from the revenues of the cooperative socie¬ 
ties themselves. BEmMESy 

* 1 (iv) The societies are required to pay actual consumption of electri¬ 
city and water as per meter readings, wherever meters have been 
installed, or at flat fates fixed by the Ministry of Works, Housing 
and Supply. 

(v) Clerical assistance, full or part-time as considered necessary by 
the Heads of Circles for a maximum period of twelve months. 

(vi) Facility of using departmental transport, where available at ordi¬ 
nary departmental rates. 

*(vii) Tie grant of Rs. 190 made to a society for meeting incidental 
charges shall be recovered if the society has not commenced 
working or it were to cease working within five yearsTram .§», 
date of receiving the said grant and the amount shall be treated 
as liability. 

(vfii) Loans and advances up to a maximum of 8 times the paid-up 
capital of the society bet" nOf exceeding ly. I,000 t6 provide 
additional capital for business, for such period gs the societies 
are'not ahlfetb’lteeumuintestmfeient' atte# cap&i lb run their 
business ii&epehderit$.' 

A* a result of these concessions-and the encoufagement grren to the staff 
to fotin cooperative credit societies, rite number of shch societies under the 
P. &TV Department has increased front 52 in the year * 1951-52 to 116. As 
on 3I“3»1962 there were 104 soeietfesr with a subserved ihwe capital of 
B^' tjOh carores. The advdnfced lo^ Counting to Rs k 4.51 ctm»s to 62,0i2 
mteStbers The Cooperative credit societies under the Posts and T%Rgraphs 

—. - . ;r -—,—;—m :- --a -:—... ■ . -Ta j,. - - s -^. 

•As modified. 
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Department are smaller units than those on the railways. The progress of 
the movement is also uneven. Nearly 45 per cent of the existing societies 
are located in four administrative circles of Bombay, Gujarat, U.P. and West 
Bengal while the five administrative circles of Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, 
Kerala and Orissa account for 15 per cent of the societies. The remaining 
40 per cent of the societies are spread over the rest of the country. 

Pattern of organisation 

6.2. There is no fixed pattern of organization of these societies at present. 
Some societies, like the Bombay Postal Cooperative Society Ltd. and the 
Madras Circle Postal Cooperative Bank Ltd., are operating in the entire 
state. Smaller societies functioning at the divisional level are operating at 
Poona, Salem, Madurai and Tiruchirapally. Overlapping in the area of 
operation of different societies was also noticed in several cases. For example, 
a society was registered at Tinsukhia within the area of operation pf R. M.S.’s 
Division Cooperative Credit Society, Silchar. Some of the members of the 
Bihar Circle R.M.S. Cooperative Credit Society are also reported to be 
members of the R.M.S. Cooperative Society in Calcutta. It was brought to 
our notice that there were some cases where a member had obtained loans 
from two societies. The over-lapping of the jurisdiction of different societies 
appears to be due to lade of any planned organisation and registration of such 
societies in the past. 

An administrative unit in the P. & T. Department comprises of a division. 
There are 266 postal, R.M.S., engineering, telephones and telegraph divisions 
jn the country. It should be the aim to organise one credit society in each 
divisiop. Thus, 150 new societies will have to be organised and the existing 
societies will have to be re-organised with a view to avoid over-lapping of 
jurisdiction. 

Obfecta 

42. The objects of the credit tmtstm under the P. & T. Department are 
identical with the objects of similar societies formed for other salary earners. 
It was, however, noticed that some of these societies have been registered 
as multipurpose cooperative societies with enabling provisions in their bye¬ 
laws to undertake activities such as running canteens, providing housing 
f*6$tks, supplying necessities of ltfe etc. The recooumutdatiew made by 
us m this respect m paras 3.7, 3.8 and 3.9 with regard to credit societies on 
the railways will also apply to such societies for P. & T. staff. 

6.4. A few societies are providing fidelity guarantee bonds for their 
®m«he*s‘to the postal administration. TWs is a profitable business because 
tha Trend rad** is fairly low compared to the premium hteoan. We reconv 
■amdihdt Offs activity -should he universally adopted by all cooperative credit 
g ort d ffe* aaa merely to supplement their income but also to provide a useful 
8«wt'to their members. 

6>. One of the societies visited by us at Calcutta secures ltfe insurance 
mm its wnsbers as an a*ent of the Life Insurance Corporation. 
Ptpng fne year, f.e., 1960i61, it secured business to the extent of Rs. 3 
Wit* gbdwned *** 3*000 by way of commission. This is one of the acti- 
vitfre fid) can be proQtfrty.u^twttn by the other societies so as to 
augment their income. The Life Insurance Corporation also should encour¬ 
age such corporate agencies. 
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Nomination of officials in the management 

6.6. In almost all the societies that we visited, the managing committee 
was fully elected and there was no element of nomination. As there is no 
participation in the share capital erf the societies by the administration, the 
question of officials being nominated on the board of directors of these 
societies should not arise. It may, however, be of advantage if in the initial 
stages, heads of divisions or, one of the senior officers of the division, func¬ 
tions as chairman of the society so as to help its growth and its smooth 
running. This should be for a limited period of about 3 years. The recom¬ 
mendations made by us in paras 3.11 and 3.12 regarding the elections to the 
manag ing committee equally apply to credit societies for P. & T. staff. 

Relationship with coop, banking struct u re s 

6.7. Bulk of the capital in the societies is raised by way of share capital 
and deposits. In some cases, the cooperative banks have provided to mem 
cash credits or over-draft facilities. The Madras District Cooperative 
Central Bank had sanctioned loans and over-draft to the Madras Postal Co¬ 
operative Bank to the extent of Rs. 12.17 lakhs. It was, however, noticed 
that some societies, particularly the one at Patna, is experiencing difficulty 
in obtaining credit facilities from the apex cooperative bank. The need for 
developing proper relationship between this type of societies and the rest of 
the cooperative banking structure has been emphasised by us in para 3.15. 
These recommendations apply to credit societies for P. & T. staff also. 

Thrift deposits 

6.8. Compulsory thrift deposits constitute another important source of 
working capital. One of the societies visited by us in Bombay collects a 
compulsory deposit of Rs. 2 per month from members and converts it into 
share capital until the share capital reaches Rs. 1,000. Thereafter, these 
deductions are treated as thrift deposits. Besides augmenting the capital of 
the society these thrift deposits help a member to obtain a lumpsum amount 
at the time of his retirement. We recommend that compulsory thrift deposits 
should be introduced in all credit societies. Scales of deposits may be the 
same as suggested in para 3.14 earlier. 

FlaM cotar 

6.9. Regarding maintenance of fluid cover, the recommendations in para 
3.16 may be referred to. 

Loans 

6.10. Purposes for which loans are sanctioned are, generally the educa- 
tion of children, illness, marriage expenses, liquidation of prior debts, pur¬ 
chase of land, house building and repairs to the houses. The rate of interest 
charged from members is usually 7 per cent per annum. In the case of one 
society it was, however, noticed that the rate of interest was as high as 12 per 
cent per annum. In spite of the increased rates of interest which have to be 
paid on deposits; it should be possible for such societies to keep their rates 
erf interest at a lower level. Usually, three types of loan are given by these 
societies, viz., (i) ordinary loans, («) emergency loans and (/if) long-term 
or special loans. The period of repayment of ordinary loans varies from 
24 to 36 months while long-term loans for house building purposes etc. are 
allowed to be repaid in 48—60 monthly instalments. A few societies in 
Calcutta give loans in the shape of credit slips or coupons to enable the 
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members to buy doth during the Puja festival. Coupons for purchase of 
utility goods like sewing machines, table fans, etc. were also being issued by 
some societies. These coupons could be exchanged for goods from certain 
approved dealers. The Postal Cooperative Bank in Madras was issuing 
similar coupons as a normal practice to its members, in favour of certain 
approved dealers, including the Postal Department Employees’ Cooperative 
Store, for purchasing textiles. The argument advanced in favour of such 
transactions was that as a result of the purchases made by the members 
through the agency of the societies, they got goods at a cheaper rate on 
account of the collective bargaining under the arrangements made by the 
society with certain approved dealers. We are not convinced by these argu¬ 
ments. T his practice may lead to favours being shown to certain traders. 
Instead, the credit societies should have arrangements with the consumers’ 
cooperative stores to supply goods on credit up to certain limits, payment of 
which can be made by the credit society to the respective consumer stores. 

Loans are usually sanctioned by the managing committee. The disburse¬ 
ment of loans is done at the counter of the society. In the case of out- 
station staff, loan amounts are sent by money order; the money order charges 
being borne by the members concerned. In the Telegraph Workshop Co¬ 
operative Credit Society, Calcutta, it was noticed that a group of members, 
numbering 30 or 40, get their loans through cheques cm one erf the local 
banks. These cheques are handed over to one of the members who goes to 
the bank to collect the amount. This arrangement does not appear to be 
satisfactory. In this particular case, the society should be able to make 
arrangements to pay, the amount at the counter because all its members are 
working in the same premises where the society’s office is located. Even at 
the time of the recovery of the loan, remittances to the society’s office from 
out-stations are made by the disbursing officers, who recover the amount from 
the pay sheets of the members, and send them through money orders, the 
charges being borne by the members concerned. Charges on account of 
money order commission paid by the members of the Postal Cooperative 
Bank in Madras during the year 1961-62 amounted to Rs. 17,782. On the 
railways, the societies by an arrangement keep a part of their funds with 
the chief cashier, in lieu of which their cheques are cashed from the station 
earnings. It may be examined whether some similar arrangements can be 
evolved for the P. & T. Staff Cooperative Credit Societies also, so that the 
n&Bbera ate spared the burden of paying money order commission for 
securing and repaying their loans. Credit societies under the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department might place an adequate amount with the pay dis¬ 
bursing officers so that they may cash the society’s cheques. So far as the 
recoveries are concerned the best course would be for the pay disbursing 
officers to remit the amount through cheques. 

$eeMeiy of loans 

Ctl. The facility of recovery of cooperative dues through the salary bills 
of the staff has been provided in the case of existing cooperative credit socie¬ 
ties approved by the Directorate General, P. & T., under rule 559(a) of 
P. & T. Department Financial Handbook (Volume I). The procedure briefly 
is-that every society has to prepare recovery statements and send them to the 
disbursing officer concerned who makes the deductions and remits the amount 
erf recovery to the society by money order. In the case of two societies in 
Calcutta the disbursing officer has been authorised to issue cheques in favour 
of tire society. We would suggest that the P. & T. Department might examine 
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the extension of this practice to other societies. The preparation of recovery 
statement every month of a large number of staff is a cumbersome task for the 
society and involves a considerable amount of labour. We would, therefore, 
recommend that these recovery statements should be dispensed with and the 
amount of loan instalments should be indicated in the acquittance roll by 
inserting a separate column therefor, as is done in the case of cooperative 
societies on the railways. The recoveries of dues of credit cooperative 
societies is at present regulated under the provisions of rule 559 of the P. & T. 
Department Financial Handbook (Volume I). We, however, came across 
a number of instances during the course of our visits to the societies, where 
the pay disbursing officers, particularly the sub-postmasters, some of whom 
were themselves borrowers, were not effecting recoveries regularly. ' As there 
was no supervision by the administration in. this respect, over-dues in certain 
societies were mounting. The Cooperative Societies Acts in the states make 
it obligatory for the employer to deduct dues of cooperative societies from 
the salary of their employees, provided the latter had executed agreements in 
favour of the society. It is necessary for the P. & T. Department to ensure 
that the deductions do in fact take place- Legal difficulties which arise as 
a result of the transfer of a member of a cooperative society outside the 
state will have to be examined in consultation with the Ministry of Law and, 
if necessary, legal changes may have to be made. Jo the meantime, we 
would recommend that disbursing officers in the Posts and Telegraphs Depart¬ 
ment should extend the fullest cooperation in the matter of recovery of co-t 
operative dues in terms of the standing instructions of the Director General, 
Posts and Telegraphs. 

$.12. We have indicated .earlier that about 150 new societies may be 
necessary in order to cover all the divisions under the P. $ J. Deportment. 
Jn the “backward areas”, there pe a Jp*XC number of post offices run by 
erfra departmental staff who are not whole-time employee* of $e department. 
There are hardly any facilities fpr the extra-departmental staiif to secure loans 
gjt pitiable rates and very often, they have to fail into thedutefaes of 
moneylenders and pay usurious rates of interest. The programme of prga- 
8$9d$n m new societies may also take dmir needs into apensmt- We recom¬ 


mend that 
View tp f ' 



P & T. Department ms Imp a survey carried .pm with a 
opt the actual number it- societies 03 * need he started 
where they sbmdd fee iqeafes. 'Pm organisation may 
the HStjfiajng years bf lie third ftve y«ar |gan. Some 
artieularly m the tekwerd ar eas may, m the initial 
1 assistance from m government. We wosanend 

__ eases, a fapHai Hm of up to a limit of is. 11,000 

adyancob to them free pf interest for aperipd qf 9 bmp tmt years. 
This should be contingent on a provision in the bye-j%ws pf the society for 
compulsory thrift deposits. The P. & T. administration has already decided, 
that if any cooperative society requests for the sendees of mS. '4k T. official 
* as paid manager of dip society, there would be no objection tp such 
^ subject ii> the toflos^pg conditions 

cooperative society should ask for such deputation and no 
officer should be foisted on the society; - 

(b) Registrar of cooperative societies has to certify that the deputa- 
tiofi will be in accordance With the Act and rules; 

(c) The cooperative society should be in a position to pay the cost 
involved in such deputation, and 
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( d ) The period of such deputation of an official should not 
exceed three years. 

Supervision 

6.13. We noticed that there was hardly any supervision being exercised 
on the working of these societies by the staff of the cooperative department. 
The P. & T. department also does not have any arrangement for supervision 
of these societies. The Registrars of cooperative societies in the states do 
not have adequate staff for supervising die work of such societies. The 
Registrars’ functions are, in actual practice, limited to the statutory duties of 
auw, arbitration, etc. As employers, the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
should take adequate interest both in the organisation and the supervision 
of these societies. We recommend that the welfare organisation of the P. & T. 
Department should be suitably strengthened by taking a few inspectors on 
dotation from the state cooperative departments for exercising proper and 
adequate supervision on the societies. Alternatively, we would suggest that 
the existing welfare inspectors may be adequately trained in cooperative 
principles and practices so that during the course of their dudes they are able 
to exercise proper supervision on these societies. Courses for the purpose 
raajr be started in consultation with the Committee for Cooperative 'Training. 



CHAPTER VII 

CONSUMERS COOPERATIVES FOR P. & T. STAFF 
Present position 

7.1. There are 35 consumers cooperatives functioning exclusively for 
P. & T. employees. We have been able to collect detailed information in 
respect of the working of only 10 of them. On 30-6-62, the total member¬ 
ship of these 10 societies was 4,123 and their total paid up share capital 
amounted to Rs. 51,104. They purchased and sold goods worth Rs. 4,18,361 
and Rs. 6,56,054 respectively. The average membership per society was 
412 and the average share capital was Rs. 5,110. Only 2 of these 10 socie¬ 
ties had more than 500 members while 4 of diem had less than 100 members. 
Except in die case of 2 societies, the annual sales effected by others were 
less dun Rs. 1 lakh each. 

7.2. The P. & T. Administration encouraged the development of consu¬ 
mers cooperatives as part of the post-war scheme for the welfare of their 
employees. It was decided in 1950 to charge a nominal rent of Re. 1 per 
maigim from such stores, where it was possible to provide diem with depart- 
mentally owned accommodation. The other concessions extended to these 
cooperatives have been stated in chapter VI of the report. Despite these 
concessions, the growth of consumers cooperatives among the staff of the 
P. & T. department has been slow. The initiative for such organisation has 
been left entirely with the staff and no active promotional steps have been 
taken by the Administration. Unlike on the railways, there are hardly any 
established colonies, for the P. & T. staff. The staff is scattered over various 
parts of die different cities and towns and consumer stores located in resi¬ 
dential areas cannot be organised for them. The stores have to be located 
at the places of work until the P. & T. staff colonies come up. 

7.3. The Government erf India have initiated various schemes for the 
development of consumers’ cooperatives in the country. Main features of 
important schemes, that have been initiated, are summarised below : 

<i) The Centrally sponsored scheme for organisation of consumers’ coopera¬ 
tive stores in urban areas. 

In the context of the national emergency, the. Government of India in the 
Ministry erf Community Development and Cooperation have formulated a 
scheme for the organisation erf 200 wholesale cooperative stores and 4,000 
primary cooperative stores in different cities and towns with a population of 
50,000 or more. The wholesale stores are being adequately assisted by 
government in the form erf working capital loan, share capital contribution, 
loans and grants for construction of goclowns and purchase of trucks, subsidy 
for staff etc., while the primary stores are being assisted by share capial 
contribution from government and staff subsidy in accordance with the 
prescribed pattern. 

(ii) The centrally sponsored scheme for the distribution of consumer articles 
in rural areas through village cooperatives and marketing societies. 

It is envisaged that, under this scheme, there will be a network of village 
cooperative societies distributing consumer goods throughout the country. 
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It is proposed to increase the number of such societies from 15,000 at pre¬ 
sent to §0,000 by the end of the year 1964-65. The primary marketing 
societies will function as wholesalers for supplying consumer articles to village 
societies. These marketing societies will be provided with managerial sub¬ 
sidy by the Government of India. 

(iil) Scheme for setting up central consumers’ cooperative societies for 
government employees in Delhi. 

This scheme envisages the setting up of one central cooperative wholesale 
store with a network of branches for distribution of consumer articles to 
central government employees. This scheme has been started in Delhi and 
is likely to be extended to other major cities like Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay. 

(iv) Consumers’ cooperatives in public sector undertakings. 

The Government of India in the Ministry of Commerce and Industry have 
asked the public sector undertakings to pay adequate attention to the promo¬ 
tion of consumers’ cooperatives societies for the distribution of consumer 
articles to their staff. A large number of posts and telegraphs department 
employees are working in the areas of the various public sector undertakings. 

(v) Consumers’ cooperatives in private sector undertakings. 

The Indian Labour Conference in its 20th session held in Delhi in 
August, 1962, adopted a scheme for the organisation of consumers’ coopera¬ 
tive stores for industrial workers with a minimum membership of 250. The 
employers in these undertakings have been requested to assist the consumers’ 
cooperatives as follows : 

Rs. 

(/) Share capital contribution to each society 2,500 

(«) Working capital loan (at a low rate of interest). . . 10,000 
(iii) Managerial subsidy payable in a period of three years .. 1,800 

(/v) Accommodation for the society to be provided free or 
at nominal rent. 

Future programme 

7.4. It is felt that the staff of the P. & T. department may take advantage 
of the various schemes mentioned in the preceding paragraphs. In Delhi, 
the r. & T. staff should take full, advantage of the Home Ministry’s scheme 
and should be encouraged to join the branch units that are being set up. 
As the scheme gets extended to other cities like Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras, the P. & T. staff working in these cities would be in a position to 
avail of the facilities offered. 

7.5. In other cities and towns where the centrally sponsored scheme for 
organisation of wholesale and retail stores is in operation, the P. & T. staff 
should join the primary societies/branch units near their places of residence. 
The P. & T. Administration should publicise this scheme among their 
employees and encourage them to jean these societies. 

7.6. The number of extra departmental staff under the P. & T. department 
was 1,37,793 as on 31-3-1962. These part-time post-masters, postmen* 
mail runners etc., are serving mainly in rural areas. These persons have to 
be obviously served either by the service cooperatives or by the cooperative 
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stores that may be opened by the marketing societies at their headtjyarters,. 
There some groups of postal employees living in outlying areas which may 
not he served by any consumers’ store. In such cases, these employees 
should be encouraged to join the nearest consumers’ cooperative and arrange 
for a system of home delivery. One of the employees of the consumers’ 
cooperative might purchase a monthly bus-ticket or railway ticket and supply 
the necessaries to the P. & T. staff at agreed intervals. It should be possible 
to draw up a time table and tour programme for giving effect to this proposal. 
The cost of the railway/bus ticket may be recovered by suitable surcharge 
on prices. 


7.7. In areas covered by public sector undertakings where the P. & T. 
staff are also working, consumers’ cooperatives have already been set up or 
will be set up shortly in accordance with the decision communicated by the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry. The P. & T. staff working in these areas 
should be encouraged to join the consumers’ cooperatives set up for the 
staff of the public undertakings. 

We would also suggest that where P. & T. staff are working in the 
neighbourhood of private sector undertakings, they should be eligible to join 
the consumers’ cooperatives set up in such undertakings. 

7.8. Owing to the difficulties inherent in organising separate cooperatives 
for p, & T, staff, we have suggested the various method.? by which they can 
take advantage of consumers’ cooperative? set up under other scheme?. 
There is some scope for organisation of separate consumers’ cooperatives fqj 
P. & T . staff jtlso. In the absence of .precise data afcpnt flip numerical 
strength of the staff in the different offices, workshops, post-office? etc,, we 
are pot in a position to suggest a concrete programme of action. A con¬ 
sumers’ cooperative can be set up in all offices and workshops having a 
minimum of 500 employees. Even if half of the employees join as members, 
the store will have a membership of 250 and this should ensure ap adequate 
tupepvef. When the P. & T. staff cqlpnies come up, it should, he possible 
to set up consumers’ stores in each colony having at least 200 houses. 


Special survey 

7.9. We recommend that a special survey might be carried out by the 
P. & T> department for the location of consumers’ coopera£Ktt&4i ttn various 
o&ees and workshops. This survey may be completed doting f$63r64 so 
digit#* stows might he sat m during #e remaining y«wof tfe# P*fd fi vi 
yatephm. The welfare orgamsafem of the & T« depattmnnt should 
urfesSikf th§ promotion of consumers’ cooperatives after $p sppvfy pa? beep 
caffied mt. 

Shop accommodation 

The P. & T; department has decided to provide accommodation at 
rent to consumers’ cooperative.. No scale ha?, however, beep 
a? to the acccanmpdatipn pecessgry for such cooperatives. A few 
J by us psurticnlarly m feombay <md Madras did pot pave adequate 

_ panslon.' The cooperative store at Patna hasnptbeen provided 

with any accommodation at all. Purchases were being made on a collective 
basis 4m*n th£ local shops and delivery «f consumer article? was Wag given 
at ftp ^embers’ residence. We recommend that adequate accommodation 
should be provided to such stores. Where accommodation is not available, 
new buildings may be constructed so as to provide a minimum of 1,000 sq. ft- 
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of floor area comprising of one main hall with a counter measuring about 60C 
sq. ft., one store room measuring about 250 sq. ft. and one office room 
measuring 150 sq. ft. 

Financial assistance 

7.11. The pattern of financial assistance should, in our view, be the same 
as for the cooperatives for railway staff. The P. & T. department should 
provide share capital contribution on a matching basis up to a limit, of 
Rs, 2,500 per society. A working capital loan up to a limit of Rs. 10,600 
ntay be provided at a low rate of interest. The cost of the manager may 
be provided on a tapering scale for the first four years—100 per cent for die 
first year, 75 per cent for the second, 50 per cent for the third year, and 25 per 
cent for the fourth year. This scale of assistance should be available for 
all new cooperatives as well as for the old cooperatives which have not yet 
reached a sufficient turnover. 

Wholesale stores 

7.12. It will not be practicable to set up separate cooperative wholesale 
stores for P. & T. employees. The retail stores should be affiliated to the 
wholesale societies set up under the centrally sponsored scheme. 

7.13. The recommendations made by us with regard to consumers’ co¬ 
operatives for railway staff in paras 4-.ll to 4.15, 18, 20 and 21 of Chapter IV 
wll apply mutatis mutandis fo the consumers’ cooperatives for the P. & T. 
staff. These recommendations are theiefore, not repeated in the presWtt 
chapter. 



CHAPTER VIII 


OTHER FORMS OF COOPERATIVES UNDER P & T DEPARTMENT 


(I) COOPERATIVE HOUSING SOCIETIES 

Present position 

8.1.1. According to the information made available, there are 20 coopera¬ 
tive housing societies of P. & T. employees functioning in the various circles 
as indicated below : 


Punjab 2 

U.P. 4 

Central 3 

Bihar 2 

Bombay 1 


B/F. 12 

Madras 2 

Delhi 1 

CCTS Calcutta 4 

Jabalpur 1 


Carried over 12 


20 


8.1.2. Though the P. & T. employees are scattered throughout the country, 
a large number of the employees are stationed at the Divisional Headquarters 
and m the 113 major cities with a population of over 1 lakh. At present, 
the department has very few residential colonies and the employees have to 
arrange their own accommodation. 

8.1.3. The simplest type of cooperative housing society'is based on the 
individual ownership system under which the members own the sites and the 
society merely advances long-term loans to them for construction of houses 
which remain their property but are pledged to the society as security for 
the loans. The actual construction of die houses is left to individual members. 
The Postal Cooperative Housing Society at Bombay is of this type. The 
society was registered in 1946. It had its initial difficulties in securing suit¬ 
able land and succeeded in obtaining it only in May, 1952, i.e., after a lapse 
o f 6 yea rs. A loan of Rs. 2,50,000 was sanctioned to die society by the 
adrtdirlst ration in 1956. The society provided the necessary amenities like 
laying of the water mains sewage lines, internal roads, etc. The number of 
buBdmgs built so far by the members themselves is 28 and 8 more are 
to be constructed to complete the scheme. 

8.1.4. We also visited the Telepost Cooperative House Construction 
Society Ltd. at Madras. This society is based on co-partnership tenancy 
system in which the society in its corporate capacity acquires the site, cons¬ 
tructs the bouses and leases them out to members. The members will derive 
the ownership of the bouses only after they have paid all the monthly instal¬ 
ments. The sites and the houses remain the property of the societv till the 
entire cost is recovered from the member in the form of monthly rent. This 
sock ty was. formed in 1950 and there were 150 members at the end of 
1961*452. The P. & T. administration sanctioned a loan of Rs. 15 lakhs, 
repayable in 40 half-yearly equated instalments, the first instalment com- 
mendhg 6 months after the drawal of the last instalment of the loan by the 
society and carrying interest at 4i per cent. The society has drawn Rs. 12.26 
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lakhs till the end of 1961*62. During the year 1962-63, an additional -sum 
of Rs. 1.79 lakhs was drawn bringing the total drawals to Rs. 14.05 lakhs. 
Loans are debited to the accounts of the members and are recoverable in 
240 equated monthly instalments together with interest at 5i per cent. The 
actual construction was undertaken by the society by engaging contractors. 
Out of the 150 houses, 85 had been constructed up to the end of February, 
1963 while the remaining 65 were under construction. The houses were 
insured against fire, flood, lightning, etc. at the cost of the members. The 
society employed a consulting engineer who is a chartered architect engineer 
and a resident engineer for day-to-day supervision of the construction work. 

8.1.5. The Postal Cooperative House Construction Society Ltd. at Patna 
visited by us has not employed any contractor but has constructed the houses 
itself. With the help of the department, the society acquired land measuring 
8.72 acres in 1955, possession of which could be had in 1958. The society 
secured a loan of Rs. 3.60 lakhs from the state government for construction 
of 55 houses; each plot measures a minimum of 4,800 square ft. Each 
house has been provided with 3 rooms besides a store and a kitchen. The 
construction of the houses is undertaken by the society by en g a ging daily 
rated workers. The society pays interest at 4± per cent to the Government 
while the rate of interest charged from members is 5 per cent. Due to 
shortage of funds, it was said that the houses have been paifially completed 
and allotted to members by drawal of lots in January, 1962. 'the houses 
are allotted on hire-purchase system to members. 

8.1.6. It is interesting to note that the department assisted these three 

types of societies in different ways so as to draw out lessons from their success. 
In the case of the society at Bombay, it was assisted in securing a suitable 
land and the administration advanced a loan for purchase and development 
of land. After this, each member was free to construct his own house. In 
Madras, the Telepost House Construction Society was assisted with a loan 
of Rs. 15 lakhs for purchase and development of land and for construction 
of houses so as to lease them out to members on hire-purchase basis. In 
the case of society at Patna, the society was sponsored by the staff and the 
department assisted it in getting a suitable plot of land and also offered assis¬ 
tant* hy way of accommodation for its office on nominal rent and managerial 
subsidy. The society secured the house building loan from the state govern¬ 
ment and the department has not advanced any long-term loan in this 
behalf. - 

Pattern of organisation 

8.1.7. We are of the view that die suitability of a particular type of hous¬ 
ing cooperative has to be determined by the members of the cooperatives 
themselves. In so far as the assistance from the administraffon is concerned, 
we a# of the view that the scheme in operation at Paths would be most 
suitable for adoption in the other parts of the country. The department 
shovdd render assistance by using its good offices in securing suitable plots of 
land and providingother facilities like accommodation for offices at a nominal 
rent, subsidy for managerial assistance, etc. The administration can also 
permit the recovery of monthly instalments from the pay sheets. 

Speda} working group on cooperative housing 

8.1.8. The Government of India have constituted a Working Group on 
1st October, 1962 in the Ministry of Works, Housing and Rehabilitation to 
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examine, ill detail, the _developmeilt of cooperative housing in India, and 
among other things, to” recommend suitable measures for organisation of 
cooperatives in the field of housing and suggest specific programmes indi¬ 
cating suitable patterns of financial and Other assistance. This Group would 
go into the question of suggesting suitable patterns of financial assistance with 
regard to the cooperative nousing societies and as such we are not inclined 
to recommend specific pattern of assistance. 

Future programme 

8.1.9. The P. & T. employees should take advantage of the various 
housing schemes implemented by the state governments. It has been sug¬ 
gested to us that we should recommend that the Government of India should 
earmark a specific percentage of die funds available under low and middle 
income group housing schemes for P. & T. employees. This suggestion 
should be examined by the Ministry of Works, Housing and Rehabilitation. 
The administration should encourage the formation Of cooperative housing 
societies wherever sizeable number of employees coitae forward with such 
a proposal. The representatives of the societies visited by ussuggested that 
services of die staff of the department might be made available on deputation 
to such societies. We are ill general agreement with these suggestions. 

Concessions slid facilities 

8.1.10. The following concessions are available to cooperative housing 
societies of P. & T. employees at present: 

( a) Accommodation at nominal rent of Re. 1 per month where 
departmental accommodation was made available. 

(by Initial grant of Rs. 100 to meet the incidental charges at the 
time of formation. 

(c) Free provision Of furnitufe and other accessories, and 

(d) Managerial subsidy for employment of a part- or whole-time 
manager for a period not exceeding one year. 

8.1.11. life gefieral dtidstiOfi of pattern of assfctsihfefe is titttfer examittd- 
#pi# Wofkihg GftK# fed ec^fStik hbusiddV m the ifejMtrie, #e 
wiXlld f'efeOhimeM ffiat the above cofifcfesidofls may be continued. 

(II) STAFF CANTEENS 

Presupposition 

.According to the iaforniati opi available, the. , total number qf 
■cwrtfeas* dmctiodiag im.^e v&ioos effigM. and estafepfoKats tinder the 
Po®& and Telegraphs Tfepartment are 192. They are being managed as 
indicated below: 

■tif by registered cooperadve cantecn societies or moiti- 
' . . v. 30 

(h) ey ccaammert’ Cooperative stores .. .. 1 

(cf % the tfepfemsiff . . .. .. l 

(d) by contractors .. .. .. 2 

<e) by staff councils .. .. .. 158 

Total .. 192 
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8.2.2. Particulars regarding the business done by some of the canteens 
visited by us are given below : 


Name of the society 

No. of 
members 

Share 

cap. 

(Rs.) 

Purchases 

(Rs.) 

Sales 

(Rs.) 

Net 

profit 

(R*.) 

1. Bombay Telephone Workshop 
Employees Consumers 

Cooperative Society 

271 

2,850 

59,236 

81,730 

1,062 

2. Telegraph Workshop canteen, 
Calcutta . 

N.A. 

N.A. 

71,218 

81,913 

124 

3. Calcutta Telephone Distt. 
Cooperative Ltd. 

1,600 

61,455 

24,073 

32,792 

1,944 

4. Telegraph Class III employees 
Cooperative Catering and 
Consumers’ Society Ltd., 

Calcutta 

680 

7,590 

99,241 

123,242 

3,713 

5. Patliputra P. & T. Welfare 
Cooperative Society Ltd. 

113 

625 

17,244 

23,752 

1,055 


We noticed that one erf the canteens in Calcutta is run by the multi¬ 
purpose society which is mainly functioning as a credit society. As the 
business of canteens involves trading risks, we are of the view that coopera¬ 
tive credit societies should not undertake the running of canteens. Separate 
societies should be formed for the purpose. In the Central Telegraph Office, 
Calcutta, it was noticed that more than one canteen was functioning for 
different categories of staff. The canteen meant for class III staff which is 
run by a cooperative society was not agreeable to amalgamate with another 
cooperative canteen run by class IV staff in the same office. We are not 
convinced of the necessity for running separate canteens for different cate¬ 
gories of staff in the same office. We recommend the amalgamation of such 
canteens into one cooperative canteen society wherever necessary. 

8.2.3. Out of 192 canteens existing in the P. & T. department, as many 
as 158 canteens are run by staff councils. Registration of these canteens 
as cooperative societies will definitely be advantageous from the point of 
view of audit, supervision, etc. which would normally be provided by the 
cooperative departments. Besides, the privileges available to a cooperative 
society will be available to all the canteens if they are registered as such. 
We would further recommend the abolition of the contract system in the 
running of canteens and recommend that the staff should be encouraged to 
have such canteens registered as cooperative societies. 

Concessions and facilities 

8.2.4. The following concessions and facilities are given by the P. & T. 
administration to all the canteens : 

(a) Nominal rent of Re. 1 per annum where departmental owned 
accommodation is provided. 

( b) Sanitary and electric installations are provided where necessary 
in respect of which no rent and service charges are recovered. 

(c) Free provision of initial equipment. 

(d) Only 25 per cent of the water and electricity charges are to be 
recovered from the canteen, the balance of 75 per cent being 
borne by the administration. 

—5 
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Like on the railways, canteens under the Posts and Telegraphs depart¬ 
ment have not been covered by the recommendations made by the Staff 
Welfare Review Committee. We, however, understand that the Posts and 
Telegraphs department are reviewing the question of providing canteen 
facilities for their -staff as a result of the recommendation made by die Second 
Pay Commission. We have no doubt that the P. & T. department will take 
into consideration the Government decision on this subject following the 
recommendations of the Second Pay Commission and the report of the Staff 
Welfare Review Committee, as indicated in the Ministry of Home Affairs 
letter No. F.7/1/62-W-II, dated the 28th December, 1962 given in Appen¬ 
dix VII. We, however, recommend that the P. & T. department should not 
provide concessions, viz., financial assistance, etc. lesser than what has 
been decided upon for the canteens of staff of the Central Government. 



CHAPTER IX 


ADMINISTRATIVE ARRANGEMENTS FOR ORGANISATION AND 

SUPERVISION 


9.1. If the programmes recommended in the earlier chapters are to be 
implemented, certain administrative steps will have to be taken both in the 
Railways and P. & T. Departments. We examine below the present adminis¬ 
trative arrangements and give our suggestions for further strengthening them. 

Railways 

9.2. In the office of the Railway Board, an Officer on Special Duty (Co¬ 
operative societies) is functioning. The post was first created in 1952 and 
was filled up by taking on deputation an officer of the cooperative depart¬ 
ment in the junior administrative grade of the railway service. This officer 
worked until about the middle of 1957. The Officer on Special Duty was 
provided with seven cooperative inspectors, one for each railway in the 
scale of Rs. 300—400, to assist him in the programme of organisation and 
supervision of cooperative societies on the railways. The main assignment 
of the Officer on Special Duty was the organisation and supervision of con¬ 
sumers* cooperative societies but he attended to all the matters relating to 
cooperative societies that came up to the Board’s level. The seven co¬ 
operative inspectors who were drawn from the state governments had experi¬ 
ence of cooperative work. Later, in 1954, the cooperative inspectors were 
transferred to the control of the General Managers. These posts are stiil 
continuing on the railways. The post of the Officer on Special Duty was 
downgraded when the then incumbent went back to the state and a class 11 
port was created to which one of the cooperative inspectors was promoted. 
jAt present, the post has been filled up by appointing one of the section 
officers in the Railway Ministry who deals with all matters relating to co¬ 
operative societies, in the Railway Board’s office and functions tinder the 
direction of the Labour and Welfare Adviser (Railway Board). The Addi¬ 
tional Member (Staff), Railway Board is in over-all charge of this subject. 
On tiie railways, the cooperative inspector continues to function but, in 
some cases, the local welfare inspectors have been promoted as cooperative 
inspectors and function, as before, under the supervision of one of the senior 
personnel officers in charge of railway welfare,work. Some assistance has 
been provided to the cooperative inspector by placing one or two welfare 
inspectors under him. The Eastren Railway has created a whole-time post 
;on senior scale in class I to attend exclusively to matters relating to the 
organisation and supervision of cooperative societies on that railway. The 
port is manned by a railway officer who does not have any background or 
training in cooperative matters. On the south-eastern railway, one whole- 
time port of a class II officer has been created and is manned by a railway 
officer who was previously functioning as welfare inspector. This officer 
has been allotted some work in addition to the work relating to cooperative 
societies. On other railways, one of the senior personnel officers incharge 
of welfare work, is entrusted with the duties connected with the promotion 
of cooperative activity on the railways. These officers and the entire staff 
meant for cooperative activity forms part of the welfare organisation and are 
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controlled by the Chief Personnel Officer on each railway. At the divisional 
level, the local welfare inspectors are looking after organisation and supervi¬ 
sion erf cooperative societies. We were told that the welfare inspectors are 
sent for training to cooperative institutes run by the state governments to 
give them the necessary background of the subject. 

9.3. The recommendations made by us with regard to cooperative deve¬ 
lopment on the railways along with their financial implications are summarised 
in the following statements : 


No. of Share Managerial Working 

societies to capital subsidy capital 

be assisted contribution (Rs. in loan 

by Govt. lakhs) (Rs. in 
(Rs. in lakhs) lakhs) 


Third plan 


(«) Consumers’ Coop. Stores 
(Railways) 

(il) Vendors Coop. Societies .. 

(Hi) Labour contract societies 
(loading and unloading) .. 

(ir) Labour contract and 

construction societies 

150 

100 

125 

150 

3-75 

2-50 

2-50 

300 

3-60 

3-60 

6-00 

15 00 

Total 

525 

11-75 

13-20 

1500 

Fourth plan 

(i) Consumers’ Coop. Stores .. 

100 

2-50 

— 

10-00 

(il) Vendors Coop. Societies .. 

200 

5-00 

13-20 1 
1-20* j 


(Hi) Labour contract societies 





(loading and unloading) .. 

100 

2-50 

8-40 


(tV) Labour contract and 

construction societies 

250 

500 

15-00 

3 00* J 


Total 

650 

1500 

40 80 

10-00 

GRAND TOTAL .. 

1,175 

26-75 

54 00 

25-00 


Split over in 5th'Plan 


in addition cooperative housing societies and cooperative canteens will, 
have to be organised. 

9.4. The work to be done in the third and fourth plan periods will be 
beyond thd capacity of the machinery as existing for the purpose. It is obvious 
that existing staff for cooperative work will have to be considerably strengthen¬ 
ed, if these programmes ire to be implemented. Our suggestions are given 
below :— 

(/) At the Railway Board’s level, the Labour Welfare Adviser, who 
has the status of Director, is responsible for labour welfare 
matters, and the work relating to organisation and development 
of cooperative societies on the railways. In order to implement 
the programme of setting up of cooperative societies on the 
lines recommended by us, the Labour Welfare Adviser will have 
to be provided with the assistance erf a senior class I officer drawn 
from the state cooperative department who should be at least of 
the rank of a Joint Registrar. A few technical assistants with 
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experience of cooperative work will also have to be provided 
in order to handle work of a technical nature relating to coopera¬ 
tive societies. 

(«) On the bigger railways, such as, the Northern, Central, Eastern, 
South-eastern, Southern and Western, a post of class 1 coopera¬ 
tive officer who will be of the same rank as the senior personnel 
officer should be created and to this post, a Joint Registrar or a 
Deputy Registrar of sufficient standing should be taken on depu¬ 
tation from the state cooperative department. Such a post already 
exists on the Eastern railways but is manned by a railway officer. 
We consider that it will be more useful to take on deputation 
officers of the cooperative departments on such posts. On the 
North-eastern and North-east frontier railways, at present, a post 
of class II officer should be created to which an Assistant Regis¬ 
trar of sufficient seniority should be taken on deputation from 
the neighbouring state governments. These officers should be 
assisted by the existing cooperative inspector and such staff, as 
is considered necessary may also be appointed. The duty of the 
cooperative officer on the railways will be not only to organise 
the different types of cooperative societies but also to ensure their 
successful working. 

(in) At the divisional level, a cooperative inspector should be appoint¬ 
ed in the welfare organisation. It may be more useful to take 
cm deputation an official from the cooperative department of the 
State. We are, however, not sure whether all the personnel will 
be available cm deputation. Consequently, we would recommend 
imparting of intensive theoretical and practical training to some 
of the existing welfare inspectors selected for the post. The 
scale of this post should be the same as that of a senior welfare 
inspector at the divisional level and he should work under the 
supervision and control of the divisional personnel officer. 

Posts & Telegraphs Department 

9.5. The posts and telegraphs department does not have any separate co¬ 
operative staff. In the P. & T. Board, one Assistant Director General 
(Welfare) who is in charge of labour welfare work also attends to references 
about cooperative societies. In the circles, 20 welfare officers, one in charge 
of each circle, have been provided and are assisted by one welfare inspector. 
These officials have also no experience of cooperation or any background of 
the subject. They are in charge of welfare work; cooperation being one of 
the items thereof. In our view, the existing arrangements for attending to 
cooperative work cm the posts and telegraphs side are very inadequate. 
According to the programme of work, we have suggested in chapters VI, VII 
and VIII of the report, new societies for credit, consumers, housing and 
canteens have to be formed. Besides, there is die need for strengthening 
and supervision of the existing ones. We would suggest that a senior officer 
of the cooperative department of the rank of Joint Registrar might be taken 
on deputation and given a suitable status so as to enable him to undertake 
all the work relating to cooperatives including the proposed survey. He 
should be assisted by an adequate number of technical assistants. For 
organising and supervising the working of credit, consumers, housing and 
cooperative canteens, it will be necessary to provide one cooperative 
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inspector in each P.M.G.’s circle and other circles. The scale of the post of the 
cooperative inspector should be Rs. 300—20—400 which is the sanctioned 
scale on the railways. It will be advantageous to build up this cadre by 
either taking men on deputation from the state cooperative departments or 
by giving cooperative training to existing welfare staff. A short courso of 
training may also be arranged for all the welfare inspectors on the P. & T. 
department so as to give them proper orientation in cooperation. 

Cooperative law 

9.6. We have considered the question whether the existing cooperative 
laws relating to societies on the railways and P. & T. need any change. Every 
state has its own cooperative law. Besides, there is the central legislation 
called the “Multi-unit cooperative societies Act” which governs the working 
of cooperative societies with jurisdiction extending to more than one state. 
The powers of the Central Registrar under the Multi-unit cooperative societies 
Act nave been, for the time, being, conferred on the state Registrars. The 
question of making legal provisions if necessary, for recovery of cooperative 
dues from an employee transferred to the jurisdiction of another state has 
been mentioned in chapter VI. No other legal changes seem to be necessary. 

9.7. The two departments will have supervisory staff for cooperatives 
under them. The present arrangements for audit and inspection by the 
Registrars of cooperative societies or their staff should continue. We, how¬ 
ever, noticed that in some of the societies visited by us, the staff of the co¬ 
operative department did not carry out regular inspections. We recommend 
that the inspection of all the societies by the staff of the cooperative depart¬ 
ment should be carried out regularly. Wherever necessary, the inspecting 
staff of the cooperative departments may be strengthened suitably. 

G. D. GOSWAMI ( Chairman ) 
RAM KRISHNA PRASAD 
L. C. JAIN 
D. G. JADHAV 
S. C. SENGUPTA 
J. K. VERMA ( Member SecreUiry) 


New Dblhi* 
23-4-1963. 



SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Cooperative Credit Societies on the Railways 

(Chapter III ) 


SI. Summary of Conclusions and Recommendations Paha 

No. No. 


1. The objects of some societies include the “introduction of 3.7 

housing schemes”. A credit society should not get involved 
in acquiring house sites or starting colonisation schemes 
which should be appropriately taken up by separate 
housing cooperatives. 

2. The employees credit societies can help consumers’ co- 3.8 

operatives by sanctioning loans to members for making 
trade deposits in consumers’ cooperatives. They may also 
honour the credit chits of approved consumers’ cooperatives 
and debit the amount as loan against the member. 

3. Some societies are having arrangements with certain recog- 3.8 

nised dealers whose credit chits are honoured by the society 
and the amounts debited as loans against the members. This 
system is objectionable as it breeds favouritism in the 
matter of selection of traders. 

4. Taking up welfare activities for their members and their 3.9 

children is one of the specific objectives mentioned in the 
by-laws of the credit societies. A part of the profits of the 
credit societies should, therefore, be set apart for specified 
welfare activities. 

5. The societies on Railways being very big, do not have direct 3.10 

participation of members in the annual general meetings. 

However in the case of Jackson Cooperative Bank having 
over one lakh members, general elections are conducted on 
basis of voting by each shareholder. This is unrealistic. 

When the membership and jurisdiction are big, the annual 
general meeting should be held on a delegate system. 

6 . The general problem of throwing up new and younger leader- 3.11 

ship is common to the entire cooperative movement. A 
great deal would naturally depend on the efforts made to 
educate the members about their rights and responsi¬ 
bilities. A suggestion was made that the by-laws might 
contain a clause preventing a person for standing for 
election for more than two consecutive terms. This 
is a broad question and will have to be examined in 
detail by the framers of cooperative policy. 

7. The General Managers and the F.A. & C. A.O. are in many 3.12 

cases functioning as ex-officio chairmen and vice-chairmen 
of credit societies. The interest taken by them is partly 
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responsible for the impressive growth of the cooperative 
credit structure on the Indian Railways. The societies have 
now gained sufficient strength and in the present contest of 
dc-officialisation, holding of ex-officio positions by railway 
officials should be dispensed with. 

S. Many of these societies employ a large number of staff to 3.13 
conduct their day-to-day business and it is very necessary 
that suitable accommodation should be arranged for 
them. Wherever cooperative societies are in a position 
to construct their own buildings, the railway administration 
should help them as they have done in the case of Jackson 
Cooperative Bank, Bombay. 

9. Thrift is an essential part of cooperative credit. There are 3.14 
some societies which have not yet introduced any scheme of 
thrift deposits. Steps should be taken to introduce the 
system, wherever it does not exist. The scales of thrift 
deposits suggested by the Railway Board should be adopted. 

10. All the credit societies on the railways should get themselves 3.15 

affiliated to the respective state cooperative banks who 
should provide credit and other facilities to these societies 
to the extent necessary. These societies should use the 
cooperative banks as their bankers. The Registrar of 
Cooperative Societies should not permit the credit societies 
to open accounts with the joint stock banks. This would 
enable the state cooperative banks to play the balancing role 
for which they were intended. Long-term investments 
of the credit societies should preferably be made in the 
debentures floated by the central land mortgage banks. 

11. For a cooperative credit society which accepts deposits, 3.16 

maintenance of fluid resources in accordance with 
the prescribed standard is necessary. It was noticed that 
some of the societies were not regularly maintaining such 
cover. The Registrars of cooperative societies should 
review the position obtaining in their states and ensure that 
fluid cover is maintained as follows: 

40% of deposits at call, cash credit, overdraft sanctioned 
but not drawn: 25% of savings deposits; 25% fixed 
deposits maturing within next three months; 100% 
of thrift deposits falling due within next 30 days. 

2. The procedure for disbursement of loans is not uniform. 3.17 
As the members of bigger societies are spread over a large 
area, the practice of disbursement of loans through cheques 
to be cashed from the station earnings is satisfactory 
This system may be adopted wherever it does not exist, 
provided the societies keep adequate deposit for this 
purpose with the Chief Cashier and the Pay Master of the 
Railway. 
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13. There is diversity in the rate of interest charged on loans by the 3.18 

societies. This depends upon many factors such as the 
rate at which it obtains loans and deposits. The rate of 
interest charged from members should, therefore, be 
reviewed from time to time and efforts made to maintain 
them at a reasonable level. 

14. Recovery of loans is done through pay sheets of members 3.19 

for which the railway administration charges a fee of 4 anrn.s 
per cent, which is credited to the welfare fund of th< 
society if such a fund is constituted by the Society. As the 
deduction of the dues of cooperative societies from the 
salaries of the members is a statutory obligation of the 
employer, the levy of this charge may be discontinued. 

15. One of the problems facing the cooperative credit Societies 3.20 

on the railways is the recovery of loans amounting to 
Rs. 59-53 lakhs from members who have gone to Pakistan. 

Steps may be taken to have the matter settled early. 

16. In the case of Jackson Cooperative Bank, the Engineering 3.21 

Department on the railways has given active assistance in 
the construction of the society’s buildings. Such assistance 
might be extended to other societies also. 

17. The railway administration has not given direct financial 3.22 

assistance by way of loan except in one case. It is difiicult 
for a new society to have sufficient working capital. 

Initial loan assistance might be given to such infant societies 
and may be recovered in 10 years time. 

18. Only 54% of the railway staff are members of the credit 3.23 

societies. Efforts should be made to cover at least 75% 
of the employees by the end of third five year plan. 

19. At present the staff of N.E.F. Railway is being served by two 3.23 

credit societies located at Calcutta. A separate society for 
N.E.F. Railway with its headquarters at Pandu may be 
set up. 

Consumers’ Cooperatives for Railway Staff 

Chapter IV 

20. The Railway Board decided that a primary consumers’ store 4 8 

should normally cover a radious of 20 miles with about 600 
railway men. With this it should be possible to have a 
minimum of 250 members and a turnover of about 
Rs. 1 lakh to make the store a viable unit. 

21. The unitary type of store fs ttttirb suitable for residential areas 4.9 

while in big cities the branch-type of store may merit 
consideration. 
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22. With the setting up of consumers’ cooperative stores under 4.10 

the Centrally sponsored scheme in towns and cities having 
population of over 50,000 the railwaymen’s stores should 
seek affiliation to the nearest wholesale society under this 
scheme. 

23. The consumers’ cooperative stores have not made any efforts to 4.11 

take up simple processing and manufacturing activities. 

The consumers’ stores may set up small processing and 
manufacturing units wherever possible in order to provide 
better services to their members. 

24. The managing committee of most of the consumers’ stores 4.12 

is elected entirely by the members. There is no need for 
any officials holding positions in their ex-officio capacity. 

Wherever the railway administration participates in the 
share capital, they may nominate their representatives up to 
one third of the strength of the management or three direc¬ 
tors whichever is less. 

25. In order to attract membership from class IV staff, at least one 4.12 

or two members should be taken from this category. 

26. A cooperative store has to take note of the habits of the 4.13 

clientele it serves. It will not, therefore, be practicable to 
prohibit credit sales altogether. In some stores, credit sales 
are allowed to the extent of paid-up share capital. There is 
also an overall limit of 1/3 of the total salary of the member. 

Credit sales should be subject to both these restrictions. 

27. Correct pricing of goods plays an important part in the success 4.14 

of cooperative stores. Practices vary in this respect. The 
best method would be to charge the market prices and distri¬ 
bute the surplus as rebate. In the initial stages, the rebate 
need not be disbursed in cash but converted into share 
capital. 

28. Women all over the world have played a very important 4.15 

role in this field. The membership of consumers’ coopera¬ 
tive stores should therefore, be open to the wives of the 
railway employees and they should be given adequate 
representation on the managing committee. 

29. Inadequate and unsuitable accommodation has contributed 4.16 

to a large extent to the slow growth of consumers’ 
cooperative stores. Suitable premises should be constructed 
by the administration providing adequate space to run 
different sections of the stores. The existing shop premises 
allotted to consumers’ stores should be suitably remodelled. 

30. The present pattern of assistance does not provide for share 4.17 

capital contribution or working capital loan. Lack of 
sufficient capital has stood in the way of expanding the 
business of many stores. The stores in N.E.F. Railway 
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deserve particular attention. The Ministry of Labour has 
recommended a scale of financial assistance to be provided 
by employers in the private sectors. This envisages share 
capital contribution of Rs. 2,500 on a matching basis, and 
working capital loan up to Rs. 10,000 per store. The 
Railway Board should provide assistance on the same 
scale to all new societies to be organised and to the existing 
societies which are in need of such assistance. 

31. Consumers’Cooperative stores should be in a position to meet 4. IS 

competition from private trade. However, initially certain 
protection is needed. The railway administration may 
discourage shopkeepers from opening shops in railway 
colonies wherever consumers’ cooperative stores are 
functioning. Licences of existing shopkeepers might not 
be renewed as soon as a consumer cooperative store is 
organised. 

32. The Staff posted in outstations and railway tracks find 4.19 

difficulty obtaining in their supplies. Selected consumers* 
stores can run a mobile van and the cost may be recovered 
by a suitable surcharge on the prices, 

33. The success of the stores movement depends to a great extent 4.20 

on the training given to the employees of the stores. A 
phased programme for the training of the employees of the 
stores can be drawn up by the railway administration in 
consultation with the Committee for Cooperative Training. 

34. It is essential that the welfare inspectors who are charged 4.21 

with the responsibility of supervision of consumers’ coopera¬ 
tive stores should be conversant, with cooperative principles 
and procedures. Those who have not been trained earlier 
should undergo a course of training in this behalf in the 
regional training centres. 

35. The present number of consumers’ cooperative stores is 4.22 

about 200, and another 100 societies will be needed to 
serve the entire staff. The aim should be to enrol 7-5 lakh 
members by the end of the fourth plan. 


Other Types of Cooperatives on the Railways 

Chapter V 

36. A separate study group appointed by the Ministry of Works, 5.1.3 
Housing and Rehabilitation is examining the question 
regarding housing cooperatives. However, a suggestion 
was made that out of the funds available under 
middle and low income group housing schemes, separate 
allotment should be placed'at the disposal of the Railway 
Ministry so that railwaymen’s cooperatives may not have to 
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take a chance with others in the matter of securing loans 
from the state government. This suggestion should be 
examined by the Ministry of Works, Housing and Rehabili¬ 
tation. 

37. Big contractors sometime obtain a number of vending points 5.2.6 
and sublet them. A cooperative will enable self regulation 
among the vendors and render the task of the railway 
administration easier. The only long-term answer to the 
persistent complaints about the quality of catering on the 
railways is to evolve an organisation under which the 
actual workers engaged in catering have a full sense of 
involvement in the success of the enterprise. The best way 
of securing such involvement is organising them coopera¬ 
tively and to provide them with managerial talent and 
financial assistance. The organisational pattern and 
financial assistance should be as follows: 

(a) The vendors cooperatives will have to operate in a com- 5.2.7 
pact area to secure effective member participation and 

it should have at least 50 members in order to be 
viable. If a cooperative obtains contract for run¬ 
ning a restaurant or a refreshment room, the society 
might also be given the vending contract on that 
station. 

(b) Membership of these societies should be open only 5.2.8 
to cooks, bearers and the actual vendors including 5.2.9 
those who run stalls on railway stations. There 

is no need for sympathiser members. The respon¬ 
sibility for organising these cooperatives will have 
to be assumed by the railway administration. 

(c) The members themselves will not initially be able to 5.2.10 

take shares of substantial value. A system of 
compulsory monthly share deposit at the rate of 
5% of the earnings of each vendor should be 
introduced. The administration should subscribe 
Rs. 2,500 towards share capital on a matching basis 
which may be retired over a period of 15 years, the 
retirement commencing from the fifth year. 

(d) The railway administration should provide a manager 5. 2.11 
subsidising his cost on a tapering scale for 4 years as 

100% in first year, 75% in the 2nd year, 50% in the 3rd 
year and 25% in the 4th year and from 5th year 
onwards the cost will be borne in full by the society. 

(e) (i) Wherever vendors’ cooperative societies have been 5.2.12 

organised, no contractors should be appointed to 
carry on vending and as and when vending 
cooperatives come up, the existing departmental 
catering and vending should also be transferred to 
the cooperatives. 
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(ii) In the initial stages for a period of 5 years, the 
vendors cooperatives should be charged nominal 
rent for office premises as well as fixtures and fittings 
and kitchen equipment. After the society has been 
fully established, reasonable rent should be charged. 

The railway administration should ensure that 
unhygenic accommodation is not given and the 
equipments supplied are of standard quality. 

(iff) Licence fee should be calculated on an average 
for the past 3 years. 

(i'v) In case of termination of contract which should be 
with the approval of the Railway Board in each case, 
departmental catering may be taken up and in 
no case should the contract be given back to a 
private contractor. 

(v) As the entire scheme will be implemented through 
the agency of the railway administration, there is 
no need to accept any security deposit from the 
cooperatives. 

38. There may be about 8,000 to 10,000 vending points on all the 5.2.13 

railways, besides 400 to 450 refreshment rooms and 5.2.14 
restaurants. There will be enough scope for the formation 
of about 300 cooperatives of vendors and caterers. The 
railway administration will have to work out a detailed 
programme for organisation of these societies and to 
strengthen the cooperative wing in the Railway Board 
for promotion and supervision of these societies. It may 
also be necessary to work out training arrangements for a 
cadre of managers of vendors cooperatives in consultation 
with the committee for Cooperative Training. 

39. When sufficient num,ber of cooperatives of vendors are formed 5.2.15 

on each railway, it should be possible to set up a federation 
for such cooperatives. These federations at each railway 
might then be federated into a National Federation. 

Pending the formation of such regional federations, each 
railway should have, an advisory committee with the Chief 
Commercial Superintendent ds Chairman. 

40. Contractors are given by the railways for loading and un- 5.3.3 

loading of goods, parcels, coal, for picking up cinders etc. 

Inspite of the positive policy adopted by the Railway Board, 
the share of the cooperatives in handling the work is not 
significant. These labourers constitute the under-privileged 
section of the community and the only method of increas¬ 
ing their earnings is to eliminate contractors and form them 
into cooperatives. The organisational pattern and financial 
assistance should be as follows : 

(«) A composite type of society should be organised at a 5.3.4 
station or a group of stations for taking up all types 
of work. Different items of work can be done by 
different groups of labourers and the wages should 
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be paid according to the customary rates. A society 
with 100 members which can handle contracts of the 
value of about Rs. 10,000 a month should be a 
viable unit. 

(b) The responsibility for organisation of such societies will 5.3.6 

have to be taken up by the railway administration 
itself. The assistance of the social service organisa¬ 
tions like Bharat Sewak Samaj and Ramakrishna 
Mission may be obtained wherever possible. 

(c) The society should have a good and efficient manager- 5.3.7 

cum-accountant. It may be possible to depute 
some railway staff for this purpose. The pay of the 
manager may be subsidised by the railway adminis¬ 
tration for the first 4 years on a tapering scale as 
100% in the first year, 75% in 2nd year, 50% in 
3rd year and 25 % in the 4th year. 

(</) Share capital is required by the society for employment 5.3.8 
of casual workers and for payment of security deposits. 

The railway administration might contribute Rs. 2,500 
on a matching basis, retirement of which may com¬ 
mence after 5 years. 

(e) (0 As the railway administration is associated with the 5.3.8 
working of the societies, security deposit at the rate 
of 5 % may be obtained from the cooperative instead 
of at 10% as at present. 

(//) The railway administration should allot some office 
space to the society at nominal rent. The administra¬ 
tion should also provide a proper shed so that the 
workers may rest, relax and take their mid-day meal. 

(Hi) The scale of demurrage should be reduced suitably. 

(Iv) The railway administration should permit station 
masters and locoforemen to be associated with the 
management of the societies. 

(*’) 75 % of the bill may be paid as ad hoc advance on 
presentation, the balance being paid later after 
scrutiny. 

(vi) There is no need to call tenders wherever there is a 
cooperative society for handling contracts. The value 
of contract may be fixed in consultation with the 
society. 

(v/0 Railway passes should be given to the representatives 
of the societies to collect labour from other stations. 

41. When sufficient number of cooperatives are organised, a 5.3.9 

federation of such societies may be formed on each railway. 

Pending organisation of such federations, advisory boards 

with the Chief Commercial Superintendent as the 

Chairman should be set up. A National Federation of all 
_handling contract cooperative societies is also visualised. 
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42. The aim should be to organise 200 cooperatives during the 5.3.10 

remaining years of third plan and in the first two years of the 
fourth plan. 

43. Decasualisation of licensed porters at railway stations was 5.3.11 

introduced except at Allahabad and Kanpur. If cooperative 
societies of porters were to be formed, the Railway 
Administration would be relieved of this responsibility. 

44. In spite of sympathetic attitude of Railway Board, there has 5.4.4 

been no marked progress in the organisation of labour 
construction cooperatives for execution of railway works. 

The pattern of organisation, financial assistance and other 
facilities to be given to these societies may be as follows: 

(/') A labour contract and construction society should 5.4.5 
have a minimum membership of 50 with prospects of 
increasing it to .200. The area of operations may be 
flexible to cover a number of stations to make it a 
viable unit. The number of sympathiser members 
should not exceed l/10th of the total membership. 

The casual workers may be admitted as nominal or 
associate members. 

(**') There may be share capital contribution of Rst 2,000 5.4.6 

on a matching basis. Each society may be provided 
with a manager by the railway administration out of 
a cadre to be maintained by them. The average 
pay of the manager will be about Rs. 200 p.m. 
and the railway administration may bear the cost on 
a tapering scale for the first four years. The railway 
administration should also make an initial advance 
up to 25 % of the value of contract. Further working 
capital can be obtained from Central Cooperative 
banks. 

0*0 Unskilled works without any limit and skilled works 5.4.7 
up to Rs. 50,000 exclusive of the cost of materials 
should be reserved for labour cooperatives wherever 
they exist. Some weightage may be given to 
cooperatives for tenders submitted by them beyond 
this limit. When skilled works include large 
components of unskilled work, the tenders should be 
split up and unskilled work awarded to labour 
cooperative societies. The schedule of rates should 
be revised regularly on a rational basis in respect of 
works entrusted to cooperative societies without cal¬ 
ling for tenders. Payment of bills may be ensured 
fortnightly on completion of each stage of work. 
Independent tribunals should be set up for deciding 
disputes that may arise in connection with execution 
of works and settlement of bills. 

(iv) Labour cooperatives should be exempted from 
payment of earnest money and security deposit. 
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(v) A Labour Welfare Inspector should be attached to the 
Civil Engineering Department for ensuring prompt 
settlement of the bills. 

45. The Welfare Organisation on the railways has to be suitably 

strengthened and the railway administration should take 
initiative for the formation of. these cooperatives. The 
assistance of social welfare organisation like the Bharat 
Sewak Samaj, Ramakrishna Mission might also be 
obtained in promoting such cooperatives. 

46. 400 societies may be formed during the remaining years of 

the third plan and during the fourth five year plan period at 
the rate of 50 societies per year. By the end of fourth five 
plan, the aim should be to have 500 societies on the 
railways. 

47. There is no need to form district level federation of such 

societies. A federation of all labour construction 
cooperatives working on a particular railway may, however, 
be necessary. Till such federation comes up, Advisory 
Committees may be constituted. 

48. A cooperative canteen should aim at providing cheap and 

wholesome meals to its members rather than earn 
large profits. It must, however, run strictly as a business 
organisation. The Railway Board are reviewing the 
question of providing canteen facilities for the staff as 
a result of the recommendations of the Second Pay 
Commission and as the Staff Welfare Review Committee 
report does not cover these employees. Hence no specific 
recommendations are made in this behalf. However, 
pending this, the railway administration should 
examine the cases of cooperative canteens which have not 
got adequate and proper accommodation and should 
provide them if necessary by undertaking the construction 
of additional accommodation. The existing canteens run 
by staff committees should be converted into cooperative 
societies, as registered societies will have a definite 
advantage in respect of audit etc. by the cooperative depart¬ 
ment. Canteens run by contractors and the departmentally 
managed canteens may be converted into cooperative 
societies. A phased programme of cooperativisjng the 
canteens may be drawn dp and completed in the next 
three years. 

49. There is some surplus land all along the railway line to 

meet the demands of future expansion. With the 
increased emphasis on Grow More Food, these lands are 
leased, out for growing fopd crops subject to certain pondi- 
tidffs by the State Governments. Out of a total 76,588 
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acres available for cultivation, only 32,046 acres have so 
far been leased out leaving a balance of 44,542 acres. The 
State Governments should utilise the available surplus and 
for increased agricultural production and lease out these 
lands on a long-term basis to cooperative joint farming 
societies consisting mainly of landless agricultural 
labourers organised for this purpose. 

50. There are about 250 out agencies on Indian railways for 5.7.1 

carrying goods and parcels to places not connected by rail. 

It is possible to work these contracts through existing trans¬ 
port cooperatives. Preference should be given to genuine 
transport cooperatives over the contractors in the opera¬ 
tion of the out-agencies. 

51. The railway administration is running handicraft centres 5.8.2 

for providing part-time employment to wives of railway- 5.8.3 
men, the expenditure on this being met from the staff 
benefit fund. These centres are run departmentally. The 
railway administration can relieve themselves of a part of 
their responsibility by cooperativising these centres 
wherever possible. The administration may provide 
working shed at nominal rent to cooperative societies 
besides managerial personnel. 

Cooperative Credit Societies under the P. & T. Department 

Chapter VI 

52. An administrative unit in the P. & T. department comprises of 6.2 

a division and there are 266 such divisions. It should be 
the aim to organise one society per division. On this 
basis, there is need for organising 150 new societies besides 
reorganising the existing societies so as to avoid over¬ 
lapping of jurisdiction. 

The recommendations 1 to 4 will apply to the credit societies 
of P. & T. employees also. 

53. The credit societies can take up the work of providing fidelity 6.4 

guarantee bonds for their members. They can also under¬ 
take life insurance business as an agent of the Life 
Insurance Corporation. 

54. In the initial stages, not exceeding three years heads of the 6.6 

divisions or one of the senior officers may function as 
Chairman of the society so as to help its growth. The recom¬ 
mendations No. 6 and 10 apply to cooperative societies 
of P. & T. also. 

Thrift deposits should be introduced in all the societies 6.8 
on the scale as recommended for societies of railway 
employees and they should maintain fluid cover as per 
recommendation No. 11. 


L3CD&C/63—6 
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55. On the railways, the societies keep a part of their funds with 6.10 

the Chief Cashier and Pay Master against which cheques 
are encashed from the station earnings. The P. & T. 
administration may examine whether similar arrangements 
can be evolved for P. & T. credit societies so that the mem¬ 
bers are spared the burden of paying money order com¬ 
mission both at the time of securing and repaying the loans. 

56. The preparation of recovery statement every month involves 6.11 

considerable labour. This should be dispensed with and the 
recovery may be incorporated in the acquittance roll itself 
as is done in the case of societies on railways. 

57. Consequent on reorganisation of states and the postal circles, 6.11 

there are some difficulties in recovering dues of members 
transferred outside the state. Till the legal position is 
| cleared, the P. & T. department should extend fullest 
cooperation in this behalf. 

58. Cooperative credit societies formed in the backward areas 6.12 

may require financial assistance from the Government. In 
suitable cases,.a working capital loan up to Rs. 15,000 
free of interest may be advanced recoverable in a period 
of 10 years. The P. & T. administration should continue to 
spare the services of their staff on deputation to such 
societies. 

59. The Welfare organisation of the P. & T. department should be 6.13 

suitably strengthened by taking a few inspectors from the 
state cooperative departments for exercising proper and 
adequate supervision on them. Alternatively, the existing 
welfare inspectors may be trained in cooperative principles. 

Consumers’ Cooperatives for P. & T. Staff 

Chapter VII 

60. Unlike on railways, there are no established colonies for 7.2 

P. & T. staff and hence consumers’ cooperative stores in 
residential areas cannot be organised for them. The stores 
have to be located in the places of work until the P. & T. 
colonies come up. 

61. A centrally sponsored scheme has been launched for organisa- 7.4 

tion of consumer stores in different cities and towns with a 
population of 50,000 or more. Under another scheme, 
the primary marketing cooperative societies are assisted 
for supplying consumer articles to village societies. The 
Ministry of Home Affairs have approved a scheme of setting 
up one central cooperative stores of Central Government 
employees at Delhi and the scheme is likely to be 
extended to other major cities. The staff of the P. & T. 
department may take advantage of all these schemes. 
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62. There may be groups of postal employees living in outlying 7.6 

areas which may not be served by any consumers’ stores. 

They should be encouraged to join the nearest'consumer 
stores by arranging a system of home delivery, the cost 
being met by a surcharge on prices. 

63. In areas covered by public sector undertakings, consumers’ 7.7 

cooperative stores will be set up as per the decision com- 
municatd by the Ministry of Commerce and Industry. 

The P. & T. staff working in these areas should be encouraged 
to join these stores. 

•64. When the P. & T. colonies come up, it should be possible to 7.8 
set up consumers’ cooperative stores in every colony 
having at least 200 houses. 

65. A special survey might be taken up in 1963-64 to collect data 7.9 
about the strength of different offices in each place so as to 
draw up a programme for organisation of independent 
consumers’ cooperative stores of P. & T. employees. On 
the basis of this survey, action might be taken to set up 
consumers’ cooperative stores during the remaining years 
of third plan. 

•66. Adequate accommodation is to be provided to the stores and 
where accommodation is not available, new buildings may 
be constructed so as to provide a minimum of 1,000 sq. ft. 7*10 
floor area. * 

<67. The pattern of financial assistance should be the same as 7.11 
indicated in recommendation No. 30, besides managerial 
subsidy on a tapering scale for 4 years. 

It is not practicable to set up a separate wholesale store 7-12 
for P. & T. employees. The retail stores should be affiliated 
to the wholesale societies set up for the general public. 

The recommendations No. 23 to 28, 31, 33 and 34 would 7.13 
apply to consumers’ cooperative stores of P. & T. 
employees also. 

Other Forms of Cooperatives under P. & T. Department 

Chapter VIII 

68. The P. & T. department assisted three housing societies at 8.1.7. 

Bombay, Madras and Patna. The scheme in operation at 
Patna is considered suitable for adoption in other areas. 

The administration may also permit the recovery of monthly 
instalments from pay sheets. 

69. The recommendation No. 36 applies to housing cooperative 

societies of the P. & T. employees also. 
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( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


(3) 


(/) As the business of canteens involves trading risks 
cooperative credit societies should not undertake this 
activity. 

(ii) There is no need to run separate canteens for different 8.2.2 
categories of staff and they should be amalgamated into 

one wherever necessary. 

(iii) Contract system should be abolished and the canteens 8.2.3 
should be cooperativised. 

(j'v) The P. & T. administration should not provide less 8.2.4 
financial assistance than the scale recommended for other 
Central Govt, employees by the Ministry of Home 
Affairs. 

Administrative Arrangements for Organisation and Supervision 

Chapter IX jk* 

70. The programme of organising different types of cooperative 9.4 

societies during the third and the fourth five year plan period 
is fairly large and beyond the capacity of the existing 
machinery to handle. The Labour and Welfare Adviser 
who is of the status of Director is attending to labour welfare 
and cooperative matters. It is necessary that he should be 
assisted by a senior class I officer drawn from the state 
cooperative department who should at least be of the 
rank of tne Joint Registrar. Assistance from a few technical 
assistants will also be necessary to handle all technical 
matters relating to cooperation. On the bigger railways, a 
post of class I officer of fhe rank of senior personnel 
officer should be created and should be manned by an 
officer of the status of Joint Registrar or Deputy Registrar 
taken from the state cooperative department. On the 
North-eastern and North-east Frontier Railways, a post 
of class II officer should be created and manned by officers 
taken from the state cooperative department. At the 
divisional level, a cooperative inspector should be provided 
in the welfare organisation. 

71. Similarly, a senior Officer of the rank of Joint Registrar from 9.5 

the cooperative department might be taken by the Director 
General, P. & T. at headquarters. It will be necessary to 
provide one cooperative inspector in each Post Master 
General’s circle and other circles, the pay scale being 
Rs. 300—20—400. 

72. No changes in the existing cooperative Societies Acts are 9.7 

necessary. 

73. The present arrangement for audit and inspection by the 9.8 

Registrar of Cooperative Societies should continue. 




APPENDIX I 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

MINISTRY OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT, PANCHAYATI RAI AND 

COOPERATION 
(Department of Cooperation) 

New Delhi, 

dated October 9th, 1962. 


RESOLUTION 

'No. 13-34/61-Coord. The question of speedy development of cooperatives under 
the Railways, Posts & Telegraphs Department etc. have been under the consideration 
of Government. The Planning Commission have recommended that a Study Group 
may be appointed for the purpose. It has accordingly been decided to constitute a 
Study Group to examine the present condition and problems of cooperatives under 
Railways, Posts & Telegraphs Department etc. and suggest specific programmes for 
their promotion and development on sound lines. 

2. The Study Group will consist of the following :— 

(1) Shri G. D. Goswami, Joint Secretary, Ministry of Community 


Development, Panchayati Raj and Cooperation, New Delhi. Chairman 

(2) Shri S. C. Sen Gupta, Member (Administration), P. & T. 

Board, New Delhi. Member 

(3) Shri D. G. Jadhav, Adviser (Labour & Welfare), Ministry of 

Railways, New Delhi. Member 

(4) Shri L. C. Jain, General Secretary, Indian Cooperative Union, 

New Delhi. Member 

(5) Shri Ram Krishna Prasad, P.O. Kadamkuan, Patna-3. Member 

(6) Shri J. K. Verma, Director, Intensive Agricultural District 
Programme, Ministry of Community Development, Panchayati 

Raj & Cooperation, New Delhi. Member 

Secretary 


3< The terms of reference of the Study Group will be as follows :— 

(i) to examine the present set up of the organization of cooperatives under 
Railways, Posts & Telegraphs Department etc.; 

( ii ) to examine the present patterns of organization and financial assistance 
and suggest changes, if any; 

(Hi) to recommend specific programmes and physical targets for the organiza¬ 
tion of the above cooperatives during the third plan; 

(iv) to indicate the lines of development of these cooperatives in the fourth 
plan. 

4. The Study Group will submit its report within a period of three months. 

Ordered that a copy of the Resolution be communicated to all concerned and it 
will be published in the Gazette of India for general information. 


Sd/- M. R. BHIDE 
Secretary to the Government of India 
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APPENDIX II 

Questionnaires to elicit information from Institutions and Administration* 

PART ‘A’—l 


QUESTIONNAIRE FOR CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVE STORES AND 
COOPERATIVE CANTEENS OF STAFF WORKING ON THE 
RAILWAYS/POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS DEPARTMENT 


t (a) What is the promotional agency for consumers’ 
cooperative stores of the staff working on the 
it ail ways/Posts & Telegraphs Department 7 
(b) Are the present arrangements considered to be 
adequate? If not, what further steps m your 
opinion should be taken to intensify this activity 
of the staff 7 


2. What should be the minim um size of a consumers co- 
ope'rative stores from the point of view of membership 
and turn-over to ensure viability and its being an 
economic unit? 

3. What should be the pattern of organisation of coopera¬ 
tive stores, namely (a) should there be one coopera¬ 
tive stores at the headquarters of the Railway Adminis- 
tration/Post Master General with branches spread over 
the jurisdiction of each or (b) should a separate 
cooperative stores be formed for each office, or, 
department or (c) should a cooperative stores be 
organised for each colony ? 

4. What should be the composition of the membership 
of the cooperative stores? Should membership be con¬ 
fined to staff in service ? Is there any specific objection, 
to extend the membership to the families of the Staff 
as also to the retired personnel ? 

5. What is the present arrangement for holding the 
general meetings of cooperative stores if their jurisdic¬ 
tion extends to more than one station ? Is it on the 
basis of voting by members or on the basis of repre¬ 
sentation from constituencies formed for the purpose ? 


6. What is the composition of the board of directors/ 
management committee ? Is adequate representation 
given under the bye-laws to staff from outstations ? 

7. Is the administration connected with the management 
of the stores through a nominated, or, ex-officio mem¬ 
ber? Is the Registrar of Cooperative Societies, or, the 
local representative of the cooperative department, 
associated with the management of the stores by being 
an ex-officio member ? 

8. Is there an official chairman of the stores ? Should 
there be an official chairman of the stores 7 

9. Is there any system of according “recognition” of the 
cooperative stores by the administration ? If so, what 
are the principles laid down by the administration for 
this purpose? 
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10. (a) How should arrangements for raising finance in 

consumers’ cooperative stores of the staff be made ? 
should working capital loan be given by the 
administration, or, should the cooperative stores 
raise loans from the local cooperative banks 7 Has 
there been any difficulty in securing }oans from 
local cooperative ^central banks for working capital ? 

( b ) Should cooperative stores accept deposits like any 
cooperative credit society or a bank 7 If not, what 
are the objections 7 

(c) Should cooperative stores accept trade deposits 
from members ? If so, to what extent and on 
what conditions 7 

(NB : Also state the existing practice). 

11. (a) Is any financial assistance being given to coopera¬ 

tive stores either by the administration, or, by the 
state cooperation department by way of share 
capital contribution 7 If so, to what extent it has 
been helpful in organising and developing the 
business 7 

(b) Should there be any share capital contribution to 
the cooperative stores 7 If so, to what extent 

and on what conditions 7 

12. (a) Should the facility of recovery of share money 

contributed by the staff be allowed from their 
salary bills 7 

(6) Should there be credit sales in cooperative stores 7 
If so, up to what extent and should the recovery 
of the amount of credit sales be made from the 
salary bills of the members 7 

(c) In above cases mentioned, should the adminis¬ 
tration levy any charge 7 Or should the facility of 
deduction be allowed free of charge 7 

13. What should be the objects of the cooperative stores 7 
Should they be confined only to the purchase and sale 
of foodgrains and certain essential commodities like 
doth, sugar and salt, or, should they extend to items of 
hosiery goods, grocery, stationery, tinned foods, tea, 
coffee, tobacco, confectionery, etc. 7 Should the 
consumers' stores also take up certain other services 
such as preparing aerated waters, bakery, laundry and 
similar services for the benefit of the members 7 

14. Should the cooperative stores undertake home delivery 
service? If so, are there adequate arrangements for 
transporting the goods to outstations particularly by 
railway cooperative stores 7 If not, what are your 
suggestions in that regard 7 

15. What should be the price policy in a consumers’ co¬ 
operative store, namely, sale at the (a) market price, 
(b) below the market price and (c) market price 
min us the amount of rebate calculated at the time of 
sale- What is the present practice 7 

16. («) What would be the best arrangement for distribut¬ 

ing surplus at the end of a financial period by way 
of patronage dividend/rebate etc. to members, on 
their purchases 7 

( b ) What is the present practice 7 

17. Are there private shops selling consumers’ goods in 
railway colonies/housing colonies etc. 7 If so, since 
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how long such shops have been operating? Are the 
cooperative stores facing any particular difficulty in 
building up their trade due to competition of private 
shops in the colonies of the staff ? 

18. (a) Are the cooperative stores receiving any privileges 

or concessions from the Administration besides 
financial assistance? If so, they may briefly be 
listed. 

(b) Are any further concessions/privileges necessary 
for the promotion of the business of. the coopera¬ 
tive stores ? If so, they may be listed. 

19. What are the arrangements for the training of the 
staff of cooperative stores in matters pertaining to 
management, accounting, salesmanship, store-keeping 
etc. ? 

20. What are the arrangements for supervision of the diffe¬ 
rent branches and the business of the stores ? 

21. Is there any arrangement for the education of the 
members of cooperative stores, committee members 
and office bearers in Cooperation with particular refer¬ 
ence to the working and management of the coopera¬ 
tive stores ? 

22. (a) What are the present arrangements for making 

wholesale purchases ? 

(b) Should the primary stores be federated into sepa¬ 
rate wholesale stores of (1) Railways (2) Posts 
and Telegraphs, staff or should they be affiliated 
to wholesale stores functioning for the general 
public ? 

23. What are the present arrangements for the insurance 
of stocks against fire, burglary and watch and ward ? 
Should^ the cooperative stores insure the stocks against 
burglary, or should they employ part-time or whole¬ 
time watchman ? _ 

24. (a) Is the present shop premises in possession of the 

stores adequate ? 

(b) Is it necessary for the stores to be given financial 
assistance by the Government to construct addi¬ 
tional building or expand the present building ? 
If so, to what extent ? 

25. Should the reserve fund of consumer cooperative stores 
be invested separately or be allowed to be mixed up 
in the working capital ? What is the statutory provi¬ 
sion ? 

26. What are the problems caused by the present system 
of elections ? Are there any factions ? Do they affect 
business or smooth running of the cooperative stores ? 

27. What, in your opinion, are the problems of manage¬ 
ment in respect of procurement of stock, pricing of 
commodities, accounting and management and avail¬ 
ability of trained personnel ? 

Cooperative Canteens 

28. (a) Should the cooperative canteens of staff be sepa¬ 

rate organisations or a part of the cooperative 
, stores ? 

(i) If there have to be separate organisations, what 
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should be the jurisdiction of each cooperative 
canteen to attract custom ? 

(c) If separate cooperative canteens have to be formed, 
what should in addition to tea, refreshments and 
meals be the area of their business ? Should they 
also deal in consumer goods particularly tinned 
stuff and confectionery ? 

29. How should the capital of a cooperative canteen be 
raised ? Is any share capital contribution necessary in 
their cases ? What financial assistance needs to be 
provided ? 

30. (a) Is there any need to subsidise the cooperative 

canteen to bring down the price of tea, refresh¬ 
ment, meals, etc. ? If so, to what extent such a 
subsidy be given ? 

( b ) What is the present practice ? 

31. What are the facilities and- assistance provided and 
required for popularising the cooperative canteens in 
the shape of :— 

(i) Share capital contribution to purchase the required 
equipment including furniture; 

(ii) working capital loans, or grants; 

(ill) staff subsidy; 

(iv) suitable premises; 

(v) Others ? 

32. General remarks, if any. 


PART ‘A’—11 

PROFORMA FOR INDIVIDUAL CONSUMERS’ STORES 

Railwaymen consumers’ cooperative societies/Posts and 
Telegraphs Employees consumers’ cooperative societies. 


I. General 

1. Name of the Consumers’ Stores. District/State. 

2. Date of registration and date of starting. 

3. Area of Operation. 

4. Total number of employees in the area of operation. 

5. Of the number in column 4, the number who are 
members. 

6. Are there any branches or depots ? If so, please give 
their number and location. 


H. Financial 

1. What is the value of each share ? 

1959-60 1960-61 

(As on (As on 
30-6-60) 30-6-61) 

2. Paid up share capital 

3. Reserve Fund 


1961-62 
(As on 
30-6-62) 
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4. Other funds 

5. Deposits 
* 

6. Borrowings : 

(i) Cooperative Banks 

(ii) Commercial Banks 
(Hi) Others (PI. specify) 

(iv) Total. 

7. Total working capital. 

8. What is the rate of interest paid on 
borrowings ? 

9. Assistance from the Government in regard 

to: 1959-60 1960-61 

(d) Share Capital Contribution 

( b ) Working capital loan 

(c) Subsidy for managerial assistance :— 

(i) from the Registrar of coop. socs. 

(ii) from the Administration. 

(d) Assistance for construction of godowns. 

(e) Other amenities and concessions pro¬ 
vided. 

III. Structure, functions, business techniques and operations 

1. Is the store affiliated to any other cooperative organi¬ 
sation ? 

2. (a) Name of the consumers’ goods in which the store 

deals. 

(b) Has the store taken up any other service for the 
benefit of its members ? If so, give particulars. 

3. What is the system for making purchases ? 

4. What is the procedure in fixing the selling prices and 
margin allowed? 

5. Are the sales only to members and on cash basis ? If 
for non-members also what is the percentage of such 
sales to the total sales ? If the store sells on credit 
also, up to what extent such sales are made ? 

6. What are the other facilities offered by the Store, 
like home delivery of goods etc. ? 

7. What is the business transacted during the last three 
years ? 

1959-60 1960-61 


(a) Opening stock at the beginning of the 

year 

( b ) Purchases (total) during the year 

(c) Sales during the year 

(d) Closing stock at the end of the year 

(e) Gross profits earned 
(/) Net profits. 


1961-62 


1961-62 
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( g ) Amount of patronage dividend or 
rebate on purchases distributed. 

(h) No. of members who were given 
rebates. 


8. Does the store grant any rebate on purchases ? If so, 
what is the system of giving of rebates on purchases 
adopted by the store ? 

9. What is the profit/loss sustained during the last three 
years ? 

10. When the stores was last audited ? 


11. General Remarks, if any. 


PART •B'—I 

QUESTIONNAIRE FOR COOPERATIVE CREDIT 
SOCIETIES OF RAILWAYS/POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS 
STAFF 

1 (a) What should be the area of operation of & 
society? Should it comprise of the entire territory 
of the (i) railway system or of a State in the case 
of Posts and Telegraphs, (ii) Division and (m) 
Department ? 

( b) Is there any overlapping of the jurisdiction of more 
than one society ? If so, how can such overlap¬ 
ping be avoided ? 

2. (a) What is the composition of membership? Are 

persons other than Railway/Posts and Telegraphs 
employees admitted as members ? If so, what is 
their category ? 

( b ) Should the membership of the society be confined 
to the employees of the Railways/Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs Department only or should it be extended 
to retired employees also ? 

3. How should general meetings of the members be held ? 
Should it be held on the basis of each share-holder or 
consistency ? Should voting be done by show of hands 
or by ballot ? 

4. What should be the composition of board of directors/ 
manag in g committee ? What is the period for which 
these bodies should be elected ? Up to what extent 
delegation of powers of the general meeting should be 
made in favour of the board of directors ? 

5. Should the General Manager or the FA. and C.A.O. 
to the ex-officio chairman of the society ? What should 
to the element of nomination in the society ? 

6. Should the Registrar of cooperative societies or a 
n omine e of the cooperative department be an ex-officio 
member of the society as well as its board ? What is 
the present practice in this respect ? 

7. Should the society undertake the deposit and nor¬ 
mal banking business like joint stock banks, commer¬ 
cial banks, to attract capital ? If so, up to what extent 
such business should be undertaken ? 
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8. What should be the periods and the rate of interest 
for fixed deposits ? Is any guarantee on deposits neces¬ 
sary, should there be compulsory thrift deposits being 
deducted from the salaries of members? If so, are 
there any arrangements for the deduction of such 
deposits ? 


9. What should be the standard and form of fluid cover 
to be maintained ? 


10. What is the present arrangement for maintaining the 
fluid cover ? 

11. Is it necessary for the society to raise funds by way of 
loan from cooperative banks or can the society raise 
adequate finance in the shape of deposits to finance its 
members ? Have there been any cases where loans 
have been refused to members due to paucity of funds ? 


12. Are facilities for the deduction of instalments of loans 
available from the salaries of the employees? State 
if there are any difficulties in this regard ? 

13. What is the present procedure for the disbursement 
of loans ? What is the average time taken in disburs¬ 
ing a loan to : 

(a) Headquarter staff; 

(b) Outstation staff. 

14. How many types of loans are given, what is their 
purpose and their duration ? 

15. (a) Is there any machinery for supervision of the 

utilisation of loans ? If so, furnish details of 
supervision by (i) the society, (ii) Railway 
Administration/Posts and Telegraphs Department 
(iii) cooperation department of the State. 

(b) Is there need for supervision (i) of the loans given 
by the society, (ii) of the working of the society ? 
If so, what would be the best arrangement for the 
supervision of (i) and (ii). 


16. Are the interests of the employees of the society being 
safeguarded by their management ? If so, what special 
steps are being taken to ensure proper service condi¬ 
tions, promotion to higher posts, provident fund 
benefit etc. ? 

17. Have the societies got surplus funds ? If so, are they 
being profitably invested ? 

18. Should the societies finance the staff of cooperative 
stores, cooperative housing societies, 'etc. ? If so, what 
are the present difficulties on the way ? 

19. What are the arrangements for the training of the staff 
of the cooperative societies in cooperative principles and 
procedures, etc. Are they sufficient ? 

20. Should there be a common union or federation of societies 
each of Railways/Posts and Telegraphs Department ? If 
so, what should be the function of such institutions ? 


21. General. 
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PART ‘B’—Il 


COOPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES AND BANKS OF 
RAILWAY EMPLOYEES/POSTS & TELEGRAPHS 
EMPLOYEES 


1. Name of the society and date of registration. 

2. Area of operation. 

3. Objects of the society. 

4. Membership during the last three years : 1959 - 60 

5. Are all classes of employees eligible for 
membership ? What is the percentage of 
membership to the total employees ? 

6. Owned Funds : ” 

(/) Paid-up share capital 

(if) Reserve Fund 

7. Other Reserves and Funds » 


8. Borrowings 

A. Deposits 
(i) Fixed 
(it) Savings 
(Hi) Current 

( iv ) Compulsory Thrift 

(a) Members 

(b) Non-members. 

B. Borrowings from coop, central bank. 

C. Other borrowings (Please specify). 

9. What is the rate of interest paid on 

depouts and borrowings ? 

10. What is the maximum borrowing power 
of the society ? 

11. What is the individual maximum borrow¬ 
ing power ? 

12. Is there any special scheme for collection 
of thrift deposits ? If so, give details. 

13. Business (loans) ' (Rs. in lakhs) 

(a) Amount outstanding at the beginning * 9 ^ 9 -6° 1960-61 

of the year. .. ' 

(b) Amount advanced during the year. 

(c) Amount recovered during the year. 

(d) .Amount outstanding at the end of the 
year. 

(e) Amount overdue at the end of the 
year. 

(/) Of the figure in column (e) above :— 

(i) Overdue for over one year: 

07) Overdue for over three years: 

(iii) Overdue for over five years : 

(g) Percentage of overdues to : 

(«■) Demand 
07) Outstandings. 


1961-62 




1961-62 
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14. Percentage of borrowings members to the members. 

15. Average loan per member. 

16. Nature of security taken for the loans. 

17. Rate of interest charged from borrowers. 

18. What is the period for which loans are sanctioned. 

19. Are loans issued on other than personal security ? 

20. What is the procedure adopted for recovery of loan ? 
Are monthly demand lists prepared ? 

21. Are undertakings from the borrowers obtained to 
permit the recoveries by disbursing officers from their 
salaries ? 

22. What is the procedure adopted in regard to recovery 
of loans on transfer of employees ? 

23. What is the agency : 

(o) for supervision; 

(f>) for audit ? 

24. What are the amenities/assistance provided by the 
Government or by the undertakings : 

(а) Share capital contribution 

(б) Managerial assistance 

(c) Working Capital loan 

(d) Other amenities and concessions. 

25. What are the other including welfare activities trader- 
taken by the societies besides supply of credit? 

26. Profit earned or loss sustained during the past three 
years. 

27. Is the society running any consumers’ stores section or 
a fair price shop ? If so, please give details. 

28. When was the society last audited? 

29. What are the difficulties encountered in the working of 
the society ? 

30. What are the suggestions for improvement ? 

31. Nature of assistance needed. 

32. General. 


PART 'C—l 

•QUESTIONNAIRE FOR COOPERATIVE HOUSING 
SOCIETIES OF STAFF WORKING ON THE RAILWAYS/ 
P. & T. DEPARTMENT 

1. Is it necessary that separate housing cooperatives for 
staff working on the railways/P. & T. department should 
be formed ? 

2. If so, what should be the composition of membership ? 
Should such societies include the retired employees as 
their members ? 

3. What should be the area of operation of such societies ? 

4. What should be the size of a housing cooperative society 
on the railway to make it a viable unit ? 
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5. Should such societies only develop the land and hand 
over plots to individuals or should they also undertake 
construction work ? 

6. What type of assistance will be required, from the 
administration for promoting such societies and putting 
them on proper footing ? 

7. Please attach a note giving your views regarding promo¬ 
tion of this activity for the benefit of the staff. 


PART ‘C'—ll 

RAILWAYMEN HOUSING COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES/POSTS AND 
TELEGRAPHS EMPLOYEES HOUSING SOCIETIES 


I. General 

1. 1. Name of the society District/State. 

2. Date of 

(i) Registration. 

00 Commencement of work 

3. Area of operation. 

4. Total No. of employees residing in the 

area . 

5. No, of members. 1959-60 

II. Financial 

1. Value of each share . 

2. Paid-up share capital . 1959-60 

3. Reserve Fund . „ 

4. Other reserves „. „ 

5. Deposits : „ 

(a) From members. 

( b ) From non-members. 

(e) Rates of interest paid on deposits .. 

6. Borrowings . „ 

(a) From Government. 

(b) Others (specify) . 

7. Loans outstanding . „ 

(a) at the beginning of the year .. 

(b) borrowed during the year from :— 

(0 Banks. 

(if) Government . 

(iii) Others. 

(c) Repaid during the year 

(d) Outstanding at the end of the year 

8. Rate of interest at which amounts are 

borrowed . 

9. Total working capital . „ 

10. Loans outstanding against members .. „ 

(а) at the beginning of the year .. „ 

(б) Loans advanced during the year .. No. of 

Members. 


1960-61 1961-62 


1960-61 1961-62 

>> »» 


»» 


»> 


» 


>> » 

Amount 
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(c) Amount repaid by the Members .. No. of Members 
Ul) Amount outstanding at the end of 1959-60 1960-61 

the year. * 

(e) Overdues .. ” ” 


Amount 

1961-62 


11. Rate of interest at which loans are given to the 
members. 

12. What is the maximum amount of loan admissible for 
a member ? 


13. Nature of security obtained. 

14. Period of repayment of loans. 

15. Total No. of houses constructed/under construction. 

16. Does the society undertake construction of the houses 
itself ? 

17. What is the seigniorage charges levied for such construc¬ 
tion of houses 7 

18. What is the assistance given by the Government ? 

19. Does the society engage any qualified persons for super¬ 
vision during construction work ? 

20. How are loans disbursed, in instalments or in lump 
sum 7 

21. If it is in lump sum, how is proper utilisation ensured 7 

22 What is the normal period allowed for receipt of the 
loan by the member and for commencement of the 
construction 7 

23. What are the conditions laid down for sanction of loans 7 

24. When was the society last audited 7 

25. What are the difficulties in the working of the societies 7 

26. What type of assistance is needed and suggestions for 
improvement 7 

27. General. 


PART D'—l 

QUESTIONNAIRE FOR VENDORS’ COOPERATIVES ON 
THE RAILWAYS/POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS DEPART¬ 
MENT 

1. Whether separate vendors’ cooperatives are necessary 
for— 

(i) selling fruits and confectioneries 
(«) running canteens and refreshment rooms. 

2. Whether other cooperatives engaged in the manufacture 
of processing of food-stuffs should also be considered 
for award of vending contracts along with vendors’ co¬ 
operatives of bcmafide workers. 

3. Whether vending contracts should exclusively be reserved 
for the cooperatives or be awarded on open tender basis 
with reasonable margin of reduction over the highest 
tendered rate in preference to private contractors and if 
so what should be the reasonable percentage of such 
margin 7 

4. Whether departmentally and privately run catering 
service should gradually be transferred to the co¬ 
operatives. 
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5. What other facilities and concessions are required from 
the Railway Administration for promoting the coopera¬ 
tives of vendors ? 

6. What should be the area of operation of a vendors’ 
cooperative society. Whether such a society should be 
confined to one Junction station or should include a 
number of stations in between two big junction stations 
in one Railway Administration ? 

7. What should be the minimum size of such a society 
from the point of view of its share capital, membership 
and business turnover ? 

8. What financial assistance is required for such societies 
from Government: 

(i) in the shape of share capital contribution; 

(ii) loans for working capital; 

(iii) staff subsidy ? 

9. What in your opinion should be the supervision to be 
exercised by the Railway Administration and the Co¬ 
operative Departments so as to ensure a high standard 
of purity and quality of stuff sold by its members ? 

10. Whether such societies should be exempted from pay¬ 
ment of earnest money and security deposit, if not, 
what should be the suitable form of concession which 
need be given to them. 

11. General. 

PART 'D’—ll 

PROFORMA FOR VENDORS’ COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
ON THE RAILWAYS/POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS 
DEPARTMENT 

1. Name of the society with the date of registration and 
the date of commencement of work. 

2. No. of members : (i) who are actually doing the work 
of vending, (ii) sympathizers. 

3. Area of operation of the society. 

4. Brief account of the actual business undertaken during 
the last three years. 

5. No. and types of vending contracts taken by the society. 

Give details. 

<5. Working Capital : 30-6-60 30-6-61 

(i) Share capital.. 

(ii) Loans. 

(iii) Deposits . 

(iv) Reserve and other funds 

Total .. .. ,. 

7. Names of the creditors of the society and the amount 
of loan due to each during the last three years. 

8. When was the society last audited ? 

9. What are the difficulties the society is experiencing in 
securing catering or vending contracts ever since its 
inception ? 

10. General remarks. 

L3CD&C/63—7 


30-6-62 
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PART 'E’—I 

QUESTIONNAIRE FOR LABOUR CONTRACT ANI> 
CONSTRUCTION COOPERATIVES ASSOCIATED WITH 
THE RAILWAYS/POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS 
DEPARTMENT 

1. What type of construction works should be awarded to 
labour contract and construction societies in preference 
to private contractors? 

2. Whether such works should exclusively be reserved for 
labour contract and construction societies or be awarded 
with reasonable weightage on the lowest tendered rate. 

3. What method should be introduced to determine the 
suitable rate at which works may be awarded to labour 
cooperatives in case of works reserved exclusively for 

them? 

4. Whether labour contract and construction societies 
should be exempted from payment of earnest money and 
security deposit. If not, what should be the suitable 
form of concession which need be given to such 
societies ? 

5. What arrangement should be made to ensure fortnightly 
payment of bills on completion of certain stage of 
execution of works ? 

6. Whether advances should be given to Labour and 
Construction cooperatives against the value of contracts 
awarded and if so what should be the fair rate of such 
advances ? 

7. What suitable system should be introduced to decide 
disputes arising in connection with execution of works ? 

8. What system should be introduced to ensure regular 
work to labour and construction cooperatives on a 
phased programme ? 

9. What should be the agency for administrative and 
technical supervision of the work of such societies ? 

.10. What financial assistance is required for promoting 
activities of the society in the shape of (a) share capital 
contribution, (b) loans for working capital, (c) staff 
subsidy ? 

11. What other forms of assistance and facilities are 
required from the Railways/Posts and Telegraphs 
Administrations for promotion of Labour and Construc¬ 
tion Societies in the execution of works relating to such 
Administrations ? 

12. General. 


PART ‘ET—II 

LABOUR CONTRACT SOCIETIES ASSOCIATED WITH 
RAILWAYS/POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS DEPARTMENT 

General 

1. Name of the Society . 

2. Date of starting. 

3. Area of operation. 

4. No. of members 1959-60 1960-61 

(a) Actual workers . 

(b) Sympathisers. 


1961-62’ 
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5. Value of each share. 

Financial 

1. Paid-up share capital : 

(a) Actual Workers . 

(b) Sympathisers. 

2. Reserve fund . 

3. Other funds . 

4. Deposits : 

(a) From members . 

(ft) From non-members 

5. Borrowings : 

(а) Cooperative banks. 

(б) Others (Please specify) 

6. Total working capital . 

7. What is the rate of interest paid on de¬ 

posits. 

8. Does the Government or other agency sanc¬ 

tion any interim accommodation ? 

9. Is there any difficulty in raising adequate 

finances. 

10. What is the assistance received from the 

Government in the shape of : 

(a) Loan for share capital 

(b) Working capital loan. 

(c) Subsidy for managerial assistance ? 

11. Other facilities and concessions offered by 

the Government (Please specify). 

Administrative 

1. Is the society affiliated to any District Federation or 
Union ? 

2. What is the nature of contracts undertaken by the 
society ? 

3. What is the procedure adopted for payment of bills etc. ? 

4. What is the earnest money or security deposit demanded ? 

5. Does the society get contracts throughout the year or is 
the work seasonal ? If so, the period of business in an 
year. 

6. If the work is seasonal, how are the members engaged 
during the off-period ? 

7. What would be average daily earnings per labourer ? 

8. If there are no unions or federations, how is the work 
coordinated among the various societies ? 

9. When was the society last audited ? 

10. What are the difficulties encountered in the working of 
the societies ? 

11. What are the suggestions for improvement? 

12. General remarks, if anv. 


1959-60 1960-61 


1959-60 1960-61 


1961-62 


1961-62 
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PART F 

QUESTIONNAIRE ON COOPERATIVES FOR THE STAFF 
AND PERSONS ASSOCIATED WITH THE RAILWAYS 
AND P & T DEPARTMENT (VENDORS/LABOURERS/ 
EMPLOYEES) TO BE REPLIED TO BY THE 
ADMINISTRATION 

1. What are the facilities in respect of office/or shop 
accommodation provided to the different types of 
societies by the administration and what are the terms 
and conditions on which such accommodation is 
provided ? 

(a) cooperative credit societies and banks, etc., 

( b ) railway cooperative stores, 

(c) cooperative canteens, 

(d) cooperative housing societies, 

( e ) others. 

2. What are the different types of assistance and conces¬ 
sions given to cooperatives of staff in respect of : 

( a ) travel concessions to members/committee members, 
employees, etc. 

(/>) staff subsidy 

(c) share capital contribution 

(d) loans and grants 

(e) (i) facility of deduction of loan instalments from 

the salary bills, 

(ii) credit dues of stores 
(Hi) share money, 

(iv) deposits, etc. free of charge. 

3. (a) Does the Administration have any agency for 

inspecting, or, supervising the working of these 
societies ? If so, kindly furnish details. Should 
the administration make its own arrangements for 
auditing the accounts of these societies or should it 
remain with the Cooperative Department. 

(b) Is it contemplated to have such an agency or 
strengthen it? 

(c) Are the Railway administration and the P & T 
Department having any hand in the fixation of 
prices of consumer goods in consumer cooperative 
societies ? 

4. Is there any cell in the Railway Ministry/P&T Depart¬ 
ment and their subordinate offices for promoting 
cooperative activity? Is there any plan to strengthen 
the cell further ? If so, kindly furnish details. 

5. Do \he Railways/P&T Department recognize the co¬ 
operative credit societies in in vesting their different 
funds, such as, the welfare fund/staft benefit fund? If 
not, what is the difficulty in the way ? 

6. What steps are being taken to give patronage to co¬ 
operative stores and cooperative canteens by (i) elimi¬ 
nating competition from private shops and hotels, (ii) 
bringing the staff within the cooperative fold 7 

7. Are any steps being taken towards forming federations 
of different types of cooperative societies into functional 
unions, such as wholesale cooperative societies of all 
primary cooperative stores, a national cooperative credit 
organisation of railway workers, a promotional and 
educational union ? 
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8. Has there been any planning for the organization and 
development of different types of cooperative societies 
for the staff during the first two and the third five year 
plan ? If so, kindly furnish details. 

9. Do the administrations follow any system of according 
recognition to various types of cooperatives of railway 
staff and persons other than railway staff such as: 

(1) porters, 

(«) vendors, 

(hi) labourers employed for loading and unloading. 

If so, kindly furnish details. 

10. What is the policy in promoting the cooperatives of 
porters engaged on the railway platforms and what steps 
have been taken to promote the cooperatives of such 
people ? 

11. What is the policy in regard to promoting the coopera¬ 
tives of vendors and whether any contracts are being 
given to any cooperative societies formed for vendors ? 

12. What is the policy in regard to giving contracts for 
loading and unloading of goods to societies of labourers ? 
Are such contracts being given as a matter of preference ? 
Similarly, has any cooperative activity in respect of 
giving contracts been promoted by the P&T department 
of labourers who are associated with the working of the 
P&T Department ? 

13. What are the lines of development aimed at by the 
administration for different types of cooperatives of staff 
during the fourth plan. Some indication may be given. 


PART G’~l 

QUESTIONNAIRE FOR PORTERS' COOPERATIVES 
ASSOCIATED WITH THE RAILWAY/P&T DEPARTMENT 

1. What should be the area of operation of a porters’ 
cooperative society particularly in the Railway Adminis¬ 
tration. Whether such a society should be confined to 
one junction station or should include a number of 
stations in between two big junction stations in one 
Railway Administration ? 

2. Whether contracts for loading, unloading and tranship¬ 
ment etc. of goods should be exclusively reserved for 
porters’ cooperatives or be given to them with reason¬ 
able weightage on the lowest tendered rates. 

3. Whether decasualisation scheme of the Railway Adminis¬ 
tration should be abolished to make way for the 
development of porters' cooperatives. 

4. What method should be introduced to determine the 
suitable rate at which loading, unloading and tranship¬ 
ment works may be awarded to porters’ cooperatives in 
case such works are reserved exclusively for them ? 

5. Whether such cooperatives should be exempted from 
payment of earnest money and security deposit. If 
not, what should be the suitable forms of concessions 
which need to be given to such societies. 

6. What suitable system be introduced to decide disputes 
arising in connection with the execution of works. 

7. What should be the agency for administrative supervi¬ 
sion of the works of such societies ? 
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8. Whether all facilities and concessions now being given 
to porters under departmental management for loading, 
unloading goods in the railways should also be offered 
to the porters’ cooperatives. 

9. What other forms of assistance and facilities are required 
from Railway/P&T Administrations for promotion of 
porters’ cooperatives in the loading, unloading and 
transhipment of goods etc. ? 

10. General. 


PART 'G’—Il 

QUESTIONNAIRE FOR PORTERS’ COOPERATIVES 
ASSOCIATED WITH THE RAILWAYS/P&T DEPTT. 

General : 

1. Name of the Society. 

2. Date of starting. 

3. Area of operations. 1959-60 1960-61 

4. Number of members : 

(a) Actual porters .. 

(b) Sympathizers. 

5. Value of each share. 

Financial: 

1. Paid up share capital : 

(а) Actual porters 

(б) Sympathizers. ” 

2. Reserve Fund . 

3. Other Funds 

» y> 

4. Deposits : 

(а) From members . 

(б) From non-members .... 

5. Total working capital 

| *1 ** 1 » 

6. What are the other sources from which 

finances are raised ? Please give 
details. 

7. Is there any difficulty in raising adequate 

finances ? 

8. What is the nature of assistance/concessions 

received from Government ? 

Business: 

1. What is the nature of contracts secured by the society *> 

2- What is the procedure adopted for payment of bills ? 

3. Is there any need for earnest money or security deposit 
to be offered ? 

4. Does the society get work throughout the year or is 
the work seasonal 7 If so, what is the period of business 
m a year ? 

5- What is the average daily earnings per porter ? 

6. What are the difficulties encountered in the working of 
the societies ? 

Z' the profit or loss during past three years ? 

8. When was the society last audited ? 

9. What are the suggestions for improvement ? 

10. General remarks and a brief review of the working of 
the society including other welfare activities undertaken 
by it, if any. 


1961-62 





APPENDIX III 

List of persons and institutions to whom the Questionnaire was sent. 

*1. Cooperative Credit Societies/Banks of Railway employees (27) 

*2. Railway employees consumers’ cooperative stores. (181) 

*3. Cooperative Housing Societies of Railway employees (13) 

*4. Other types of cooperative societies on railways (21) 

*5. List of cooperative credit societies of P & T employees (111) 

6. Secretary, Railway Board, New Delhi, 
f. D.G.P. & T., New Delhi. 

8. Secretaries in Charge of Cooperation, All State Governments and 
Union territories. 

9. Registrars of Cooperative Societies, All States and Union Territories. 

10. All General Managers, Indian Railways. 

11. All Post Master Generals and Directors of P. & T. 

12. Chief Officer, Agricultural Credit Department, Reserve Bank of 
India, Bombay. 

13. General Secretary, National Cooperative Union of India, New 
Delhi. 

14. General Secretary, National Federation of Posts and Telegraphs 
Employees, New Delhi. 

15. General Secretary, National Federation of Indian Railwaymen, 
New Delhi. 

16. General Secretary, All India Railwaymen Federation, Delhi. 

17. All India Federation of Railway Cooperative Societies/Banks, 
Lucknow. 


*List of institutions enclosed. 

Note: In respect of cooperative societies of P & T employees other than 
Credit, copies of the Questionnaires were sent to the Heads of 
Administrative Divisions with a request to send them to the societies 
concerned. 



UST OF INSTITUTIONS* 

(!) Cooperatire Credit Societies/Bank s of Railway Employees _ 

Railway Name of the S ociety/Bank _ Address _ 

Central .. .. 1 . Central Railway Employees* Coop. Bombay. 

Bank Ltd. 

2. The Central Railway Employees’ Secunderabad. 

Coop. Credit Society Ltd., Lallaguda. 

Western .. .. 3. Jackson Coop. Bank of the Western Bombay. 

Railway Ltd. 

4. Railwaymen's Coop. Credit Society Railway Workshop, 

Ltd. Partapnagar, Baroda. 

5. Railway Employees’ Coop. Credit Jaipur. 

Society Ltd. 

6. Western Railway Employees* Coop. Udaipur. 

Credit Society Limited. 

Southern .. .. 7. The Southern Railway Employees’ Tiruchirapalli. 

Coop. Credit Society Ltd. 

8. The Southern Railway Coop. Credit Mysore. 

Society Ltd. 

9. The Southern Railway Employees’ Madras. 

Coop. Bank Ltd. 

Eastern .. .. 10. Eastern Railway Employees’ Coop. Calcutta. 

Credit Society Ltd., Fairie Place. 

11. Eastern & N. F. Railway Coop. Sealdah. 

Credit Society Ltd. 

12. Eastern & N. E. Railway Junior Sealdah. 

Coop. Credit Society Ltd. 

South Eastern .. 13. S. E. RIy. Employees’ Cooperative Calcutta. 

Urban Bank, Garden Reach, 

Kidderporc. 

Northern .. .. 14. O. & R. Railway Employees’ Coop. Lucknow. 

Credit Society Ltd. 

15. Northern Railway Coop. Credit Bikaner. 

Society Ltd. 

16. Railway Employees' Coop. Credit Jodhpur. 

Society Ltd. (Jodhpur Division). 

North Eastern .. 17. N. E. Rly. Employees’ Coop. Credit Gorakhpur. 

Society Ltd. 

18. The Mechanical Deptt. Employees’ Gorakhpur. 

Coop. Credit Society Ltd. 

19. N. E. Railway Loco Coop. Credit. Izatnagar 
Society Ltd. 

North East Frontier 20. Railway Employees’ Coop. Bank Tindharia. 

Ltd. 

21. D. H. Rly. Coop. Credit Society Kurseong. 

Ltd. 

Others .. 22. Railway Board Employees’Coop. New Delhi. 

Credit and Thrift Society Ltd. 

23. R.C.A.O. Office Employees’ Coop. Delhi. 

Credit and Thrift Society Ltd. 

24. I.R.C.A. Office Employees’ Coop. New Delhi. 

Credit and Thirft Society Ltd. 

25. Chittarapjan Locomotive Works Chittaranjau. 

Coop. Credit Society Ltd. 

26. N. Rly. Employees’ Coop. Credit Delhi. 

Society Ltd., K. Gate, Delhi. 

27. Northern Zone Railway Employees’ Baroda House, New 

_ Coop. Thrift and Credit Society Ltd. _ Delhi. _ 
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(ii) Railway Employees Consumers Cooperative Stores 

Northern Railway : 

1. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., New Delhi. 

2. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Hanumangarh. 

3. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Kalka. 

4. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Jullundur. 

5. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Allahabad. 

6. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Lucknow. 

7. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Moradabad. 

8. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Ferozepur. 

9. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Jagadhri. 

10. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Bhatinda. 

11. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Bareilly. 

12. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Jind. 

13. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Faizabad. 

14. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Jodhpur. 

15. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Ghaziabad. 

16. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Rosa. 

17. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Amritsar. 

18. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Rly. Board C.S. 

19. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Chopan. 

20. Railway. Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Rewari. 

21. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Hapur. 

22. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Varanasi. 

23. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Mirzapur. 

24. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Lakhsar. 

25. Railway Employees Cpnfcumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Pathankot. 

26. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Partapgarh. 

27. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Kanpur. 

28. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Simla. 

Eastern Railway 

29. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Gomoh. 

30. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Lilloah. 

31. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Bandel Jn- 

32. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Ondal. 

33. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Kancharapara. 

34. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Chittaranjan. 

35. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Burdwau. 

36. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Jamalpur. 

37. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Dura Dum. 

38. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores , Ltd., Asansol. 

39. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Naihati. 

40. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Rampurhaut. 

41. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Madhupur. 
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42. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Sitarampur. 

43. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Bangaon. 

44. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Gaya. 

45. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Jbajha. 

46. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Barkakana. 

47. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Krishnagar 

City Jn. 

48. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Krishnapur. 

49. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Dhanbad. 

50. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Azimganj. 

North-East Frontier Railway 

51. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Pandu. 

52. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Alipurduar. 

53. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Dibrugarh. 

54. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Tindharia. 

55. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Tinsukia. 

56. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Maligaon. 

57. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Katihar. 

58. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Badarpur. 

59. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Siliguri. 

60. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Lumding. 

61. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Pratapnagar. 

(Baroda) 

62. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Dadar. 

63. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Dohad. 

64. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Bulsar. 

65. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Ajmer. 

66. Railway Employees Consumers Coop.’ Stores Ltd., Kotah Jn. 

67. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Nandurbar. 

68. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Jaipur. 

69. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Anand. 

70. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Mhow. 

71. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Ahmedabad. 

72. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Bandikui. 

73. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Radhanagar. 

74. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd,, Baroach. 

75. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Surat. 

76. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Godhra. 

77. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Gandhidham. 

78. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Mehsana. 

79. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Udaipur. 

80. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Sojat Road. 

81. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Rajkot. 

82 . Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Ajmer Assan. 

(new) 
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83. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Bhavnagar Para. 

84. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Abu Road. 

85. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Jamnagar. 

86. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Baroda (Staff 

College). 

87. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Sabarmati. 
North-Eastern Railway 

88. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Gorakhpur. 

89. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Banaras. 

90. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Muzaffarpur. 

91. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Samastipur. 

92. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Narkatiagan. 

93. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Garhara. 

94. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Manduadia. 

95. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Gonda. 

96. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Izatnagar. 

Central Railway 

97. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Matunga. 

98. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Bina. 

99. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Lonavla 

100. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Itarsi. 

101. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Poona. 

102. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Ajni. 

103. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Jabalpur. 

104. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Akola. 

105. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Amla. 

106. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Nandgaon. 

107. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Wardha. 

108. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Parel. 

109. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Dhond. 

110. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Khandwa. 

111. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Nasik Road. 

112. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Bhusawal. 

113. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Satna. 

114. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Gwalior. 

115. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Igatpuri. 

116. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Kalyan. 

117. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Agra Cantt. 

118. Railway Employees Copsumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Chalisgaon. 

119. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Manmad. 

120. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Balharashah. 

121. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Jhansi. 

122. Railway Employees Consumers Coop Stores Ltd., Puma. 

123. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Wadi Bunder 
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124. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Kurduwadi. 

125. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Kazipet. 

126. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Damho. 

127. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Katni. 

South-Eastern Railway 

128. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Adra. 

129. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Nagpur. 

130. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Nainpur. 

131. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Gondia. 

132. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Khargpur. 

133. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Waltair. 

134. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Chakradharpur 

135. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Sini. 

136. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Dongargarh. 

137. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Bilaspur. 

138. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Motibagh. 

139. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Naupada. 

140. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Anara. 

141. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Chindwara. 

142. Railway Employees Consumers Coop Stores Ltd., Bhojudiah. 

143. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Jharsuguda. 

144. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Kantabanji. 

145. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Mohuda. 

146. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Garden Reach. 

147. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Khurda Road. 

148. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Nagbir. 

149. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd.. Tata. 

Southern Railway 

150. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Negapatam. 

151. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Madura. 

152. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Trichinopoly. 

153. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Tambaram. 

154. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., NJO/Madras 

155. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Jalarpet. 

156. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Bangalore City. 

157. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Hubli. 

158. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Mysore. 

159. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Cannanore. 

160. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Pakala. 

161. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Petambur. 

162. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., ICF/Perambur. 

163. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Guntakal. 

164. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Arkonam. 

165. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Mandapam. 
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166. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Miraj. 

167. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Olavakot. 

168. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Bitragunta. 

169. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Donakonda. 

170. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Bezwada. 

(S/Narayanpur). 

171. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Rayapuram. 

172. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Tinnevelly. 

173. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Shenocottah. 

174. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Ernakulam Jn. 

175. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Quilon. 

176. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Vridhachalam. 

177. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Shoranpur. 

178. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Dindigul. 

179. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Gadag. 

180. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Salem. 

181. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Hospet. 

(iii) Cooperative Housing Societies of Railway Employees 

Central —1. Bhagyawan Cooperative Housing Society, Wadi Bunder. 

2. Railwaymen’s Cooperative Housing Society, Bhusawal. 

3. Railwaymen’s Cooperative Housing Society, Nagpur. 

Northern—4. Railway Karamchari Cooperative Society Ltd., Ludhiana 
(for House Building). 

Southern—5. Railwaymen’s Cooperative Housing Society Ltd., Madras. 

6. Railwaymen’s Cooperative Housing Society Ltd., Perambur. 

7. Railwaymen’s Cooperative Housing Society Ltd., Hubli. 

8. Railwaymen’s Cooperative Housing Society Ltd., Tiruchira- 
palli. 

9. Railwaymen’s Cooperative Housing Society Ltd., Madurai. 

South- 

Eastern—10. S.E. Rly. Employees’ House Building Cooperative Society 
Ltd., Bhubaneswar. 

Western—11. Railwaymen’s Cooperative Housing Society Ltd., Baroda. 

12. Railwaymen’s Cooperative Housing Society Ltd., Bombay. 

North- 

Eastern—13. N.E. Railway Employees’ Cooperative Housing Society Ltd., 
Gorakhpur. 

(iv) Cooperative Labour Contract Societies engaged in handling work 

Central Railway .(I) Wadi Bandar Kamgar Sahakari Society Ltd. 

(2) The C. Rly. Hamals Labour Coop. Society Ltd., 
Secunderabad. 

(3) Vidarbha Kshetriy.i Khadan Maioor Sahakan 
Utkhanan Thatha Vikas Sabha Maryadu. 
Nagpur. 

Southern Rly. .. .. (4) Dhanushkodi Labour Contract Society. 
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Western Rly. .. 

Northern Rly. 

Southern Rly. .. 
Northern Rly. 

Do. 

Do. 


(5) Railway Labour Contract Cooperative Society, 
Ratlam. 

(6) Moradabad Cooperative Labour Contract and 
Transhipment Society Ltd. 

(7) The Society at Bangalore. 

(8) Rly. Labour Contract Society Allahabad. 

(9) Uttari Rly. Parcel Coop. Labour Contract Society 
Ltd., Varanasi Cantonment. 

(10) Ghaziabad Labour Contract Society, Ghaziabad 


Cooperative Societies of actual workers awarded catering!vending contracts 


Railway 

Name of 
station/Dining/ 
Buffet Car 

Name of contractors 

Description 

of 

contract 

Northern 

IChurja Jn. 

(1) M/s. Vendors Coop. 
Society, Khurja. 

Vending 


Ghaziabad 

(2) M/s. Vikreta Sahakari 
Samity Ltd., Ghaziabad. 

Do. 


3JSB/4JSB bet¬ 
ween Samdari 
and Bhildi. 

(3) M/s. Indian Rlys. Catering 
Coop. Society Ltd. 

Buffet Car. 

North Eastern 

Hajipur 

(4) M/s. Vendors’ Coop. So¬ 
ciety Ltd., Hajipur. 

Vending. 


Chupra 

(5) M/s. Industrial Vendors’ 
Coop. Society, Chupra. 

Catering. 

Western 

Marwar Jn. 

(6) M/s. Indian Railways 
Ottering Coop. Society 
Ltd. 

Both the Ref 
Room and tea 
stalls. 


Phulcra 

(7) M/s. Khadya Padarth 
Shraroik Theka Sahakari 
Samiti Ltd., Phulera. 

Catering. 


Cooperative Societies engaged in coal handling work 


Railway Name of Society 

Northern .(1) The Jamna Coop. Labour and Construction 

Society Ltd., Delhi. 


North East Frontier.(2) Amingaon Labour Cooperative Ltd., Amingaon. 

(3) The S.E. Rly. Labour Coop. Society. 

(4) Broach Ankleshwar Prajapati Sahakari Society 
Mandli, Broach. 


(v) List of Coop. Credit Societies of P & T employees 

1. The Postal Coop. Credit Society of Calcutta Ltd., Calcutta—1. 

2. Calcutta Central Telegraphs Office Coop. Credit Society Ltd., 
Calcutta. 

3. Nadia Postal Division Coop. Credit Society Ltd. 

4. The Jalpaiguri Postal Division Coop. Credit Society Ltd. 

5. Howrah Hooghly Postal Coop. Credit Society Ltd. 

6. Murshidabad Postal Dn. Coop. Credit Society Ltd., Berhampur, 
(Bengal). 

7. Barrackpore Postal Employees Coop. Credit Society Ltd. 
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8. The Postal Coop. Credit Society of Burdwan Ltd, Burdwan. 

9. Midnapore Dn. Postal Coop. Credit Society Ltd., Midnapur. 

10. P&T Departmental Employees Coop. Credit Society Ltd., (for 
Class IV officials). Calcutta-1. 

11. The RMS Coop. Credit Society Ltd., Howrah. 

12. Calcutta Telephone District Coop. Ltd., Calcutta-1. 

13. P&T Accounts Coop. Credit Society Ltd., Calcutta. 

14. Telegraph Storeyard Coop. Credit Society Ltd., Alipore, Calcutta. 

15. The Central Telegraph Office Coop. Credit Bank Ltd., Bombay. 

16. The Bombay Teleworkers Coop. Credit Society Ltd., Bombay. 

17. The Junior Coop. Credit Society Ltd., CTO, Bombay. 

18. The Govt. Telegraph Employees’ Coop. Society Ltd., Madras-1. 

19. The Telegraph Storeyard Sakha Sahakari (Credit Society) Ltd., 
Jabalpur. 

20. Telegraph Stores Account Coop. Thrift and Credit Society Ltd., 
New Delhi. 

21. Bihar & Orissa P&T Coop. Society Ltd., Patna. 

22. RMS P&U Dns. Coop. Society Ltd., SRM’s office, Muzaffarpur. 

23. RMS ‘C’ Dn. Coop. Society Ltd., Howrah. 

24. U.P. Telegraph Coop. Credit & Thrift Society Ltd., Agra. 

25. Telegraph Coop. Society (Class IV) Ltd., Lucknow. 

26. UP Postal Coop. Society Ltd., Lucknow. 

27. Telegraph Traffic Employees Class III Coop. Credit & Thrift Society 
Ltd., CTO, Lucknow. 

28. RMS ‘A’ Dn. Coop. Credit Society Ltd., Allahabad. 

29. Line Staff & Telegraph Class IV Employees’ Credit & Thrift Society 
Ltd., U.P., Agra. 

30. Telephone Revenue Coop. Thrift & Credit Society UP Ltd., 
Lucknow. 

31. P&T Engineering Coop. Credit & Thrift Society Ltd., Lucknow. 

32. Telegraph Coop. Credit & Thrift Society Ltd., Meerut. 

33 Telegraph Engineering Employees’ Coop, and Credit Society Ltd., 
Varanasi. 

34. Telegraph Workers’ Coop. Credit Society Ltd., Kanpur CTO. 

35. RMS Salary Earners Coop. Credit Society Ltd., Gorakhpur. 

36. P&T Forms and Seals Salary Earners Coop. Credit Society Ltd., 
Aligarh. 

37. Postal and RMS Coop. Thrift & Credit Society Ltd., Ambala 
Cantt. 

38. Banga Postal Urban Coop. Thrift and Credit Society Ltd., Banga 
(Jullundar). 

39. Simla Coop. Credit and Thrift Society Ltd., Simla. 

40. The Central Circle Coop. Society Ltd., Nagpur. 

41. The RMS F’ Dn. Coop. Credit Society Ltd., Nagpur. 

42. The P&T Workers Coop. Society Ltd., Raipur. 

43. Telephone Revenue Coop. Credit and Thrift Society Ltd., Nagpur. 
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44. The Ahmednagar Postal Division Coop. Credit Society Ltd., 
Ahmednagar. 

45. P&T Employees Coop. Credit Society Ltd., Baroda. 

46. The Panchmahals Distt., Postal Employees Coop. Credit Society 
Ltd., Godhra. 

47. The Broach Distt. Coop. Credit Society Ltd., Broach. 

48. The Surat RMS Employees Coop. Credit Society Ltd., Surat. 

49. The Sholapur Telegraph Departmental Employees Coop. Credit 
Society Ltd., Sholapur. 

50. The Bhavnagar Telegraph Employees Coop. Credit Society Ltd., 
Bhavnagar. 

51. The Satara Division Postal Coop. Credit Society Ltd., Satara. 

52. Sholapur Division Postal Coop. Credit Society Ltd., Sholapur. 

53. Khandesh Postal Coop. Credit Society, Jalagaon. 

54. The Poona Postal Coop. Bank Ltd., Poona. 

55. The Bombay Postal Coop. Society Ltd., Bombay. 

56. The Surat District Postal Employees Coop. Society Ltd., Surat. 

57. Ahmedabad P&T Coop. Credit Society Ltd., Ahmedabad. 

58. Saurashtra and Kutch Coop. Society Ltd., Rajkot. 

59. The Bhavnagar Postal Coop. Society Ltd., Bhavnagar. 

60. Konkan Division Postal Coop. Credit Society Ltd.. Ratnagiri. 

61. The Nasik Postal Coop. Credit Society Ltd., Nasik. 

62. The Madras Circle Postal Coop. Bank Ltd., Madras. 

63. P&T Coop. Society Ltd., No. X-160, Madras. 

60. Konkan Division Postal Coop. Credit Society Ltd., Ratnagiri. 

65. Madurai Postmen’s Coop. Credit Society, Madurai. 

66. The Trichur District P&T Employees Coop. Society Ltd., Trichur-1. 

67. All India Postmen’s Union Provident Insurance Society, MS. 

68. The Tiruchi District Postal Employees Coop. Thrift & Credit 
Society Ltd., Srirangam. 

69. The Salem Postal Employees Coop. Society Ltd., Salem. 

70. P&T Employees Coop. Credit Society Ltd., Secunderabad. 

71. The Visakhapatna, Govt. Telegraph Engineering Employees Coop. 
Society Ltd., Visakhapatnam. 

72. The Nellore Division Departmental Postal Employees Coop. Credit 
Society Ltd., Nellore. 

73. The Andhra Postal Circle Coop. Society Ltd., Hyderabad (formerly 
at Kumool). 

74. The Belgaum Postal and RMS Dn. Coop. Credit Society Ltd., 
Belgaum. 

75. The Belgaum Telegraph Employees’ Coop. Credit Society Ltd., 

Belgaum. 

76. The Dharwar Division Postal Coop. Credit Society Ltd., Dharwar. 

77. The Mysore Circle Postal Coop. Bank Ltd., Bangalore-1. 

78. RMS ‘S’ Dn. Coop. Society Ltd., Silchar. 

79. The Tinsukia RMS Coop. Society Ltd., Tinsukia. 
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80. Assam Range Postal Coop. Society Ltd., Shillong. 

81. The Orissa P&T Circle Office Coop. Society Ltd., Cuttack. 

82. P&T Coop. Society Ltd., Berhampur, (Ganjam). 

83. DET’s Office Coop. Society Ltd., Cuttack. 

84. Utkal Postal & RMS Coop. Society Ltd., Cuttack. 

85. P&T Employees Coop. Society Ltd., Jaipur. 

86. P&T Employees Coop. Credit Society Ltd., Bhopal. 

87. The Telegraph Employees Coop. Credit and Thrift Society Ltd., 
Ajmer. 

88. RMS T Dn. Coop. Credit & Thrift Society Ltd., Ajmer. 

89. Indore Dak Tar Karamchari Sahakari Sanstha (Maryadit), Indore. 

90. Dak Tar Vibhag Vetan Pane Walon Ki Sahakari Samiti (Samit), 
Ratlam. 

91. The Postal Employees Coop. Credit & Thrift Society Ltd., Ajmer. 

92. The Postal Coop. Society Ltd. G.P.O. Delhi. 

93. Delhi Air Coop. Thrift & Credit Society Ltd., New Delhi-3. 

94. RMS ‘D’ Division Coop. Thrift & Credit Society Ltd., Delhi. 

95. The Delhi & East Punjab Circle Telegraph Coop. Thrift & Credit 
Society Ltd., CTO, Eastern Court, New Delhi. 

96. Bombay Telephone District Employees’ Coop. Credit Society Ltd., 
Bombay. 

97. Telephone Employees Coop. Credit & Supply Society Ltd., 
Ahmedabad. 

98. Telecom. Training Centre Coop. Credit & Thrift Society Ltd., 
Jabalpur. 

99. T&D Circle Coop. Society Ltd., Jabalpur. 

100. The Telephone Revenue Coop. Thrift & Credit Society Ltd., Delhi. 

101. The Kashmeri Gate Telegraph Coop. Thrift & Credit Society Ltd., 
Delhi. 

102. P&T Coop. Thrift & Credit Society Ltd., Ambala. 

103. The P&T Employees Coop. Society Ltd., No. 1940, Trivandrum. 

104. D.A.G. P&T Cooperative Credit & Thrift Society, Ltd., Delhi. 

105. P&T Accounts Coop. Credit Society Ltd., Simla/Delhi. 

106. The D.A.G. P&T Employees Coop. Thrift Society Ltd., Kapurthala. 

107. The Nagpur Postal Audit Coop. Credit Society Ltd., Nagpur. 

108. Postal Audit Cooperative Credit Society Ltd., Hyderabad. 

109. The Madras Postal Audit Coop. Credit Society Ltd., Madras. 

110. The Director General Posts & Telegraph’s Office Coop. Credit 
Society Ltd., New Delhi. 

111. The Ernakulam District P&T Employees’ Coop. Society Ltd., 
Emakulam. 



APPENDIX IV 


List of Persons and Institutions who Replied to the Questionnaire 

I. State Govts./Registrars : 

1. Madras. 

2. Maharashtra. 

3. Madhya Pradesh. 

4. Punjab. 

5. Rajasthan. 

6. Bihar. 

7. Delhi. 

II. Railways : 

1. General Manager, Western Railway. 

2. General Manager, Central Railway. 

3. General Manager, Northern Railway. 

4. General Manager, North-eastern Railway. 

5. General Manager, South-eastern Railway. 

6. General Manager, Eastern Railway. 

7. General Manager North-east Frontier Railway. 

8. General Manager, Southern Railway. 

9. General Manager, Integral Coach Factory. 

10. General Manager, Chittaranjan Locomotive Works. 

III. Posts and Telegraphs : 

1. Post Master General, Bombay. 

2. Post Master General, Madras. 

3. Post Master General, Gujarat. 

4. Post Master General, Punjab. 

5. Post Master General, Assam. 

6. Post Master General, Central Circle, Nagpur. 

7. Director, P&T, Rajasthan. 

8. Director of Postal Services, New Delhi. 

9. Chief Controller of Telegraph Stores, Calcutta. 

10. Senior Supdt. of Post Offices, Nasik. 

IV. Others : 

1. Reserve Bank of India. 

2. Railway Board. 

3. Director General P&T. 

4. National Cooperative Union of India. 

5. Shri B. S. Dhavle, Deputy Secretary, Ministry of C.D. & C. 

6. National Federation of P & T Employees. 

no 
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7. All India Federation of Railway Coop. Societies/Banks, Lucknow. 

8. Shri Ghosh, President, Allahabad Porters’ Society. 

V. Institutions : 


(i) Credit Societies/Banks 

Railways : 

1. Central Rly. Employees Coop. Bank Ltd., Bombay. 

2. Jackson Coop. Bank of Western Railway, Bombay. 

3. Railway Employees Coop. Credit Society Ltd., Jaipur. 

4. W/Rly. Employees Coop. Credit Society Ltd., Udaipur. 

5. S/Rly. Employees Coop. Credit Society, Tiruchirapalli. 

6. S/Rly. Employees Coop. Bank, Madras. 

7. The Southern Railway Coop. Credit Society, Mysore. 

8. E/Rly. Employees Coop. Credit Society Ltd., Calcutta. 

9. E. and N.F. Rly. Coop. Credit Society Ltd., Sealdah. 

10. E. & N.E. Rly. (Junior) Coop. Credit Society Ltd., Sealdah. 

11. O&R Rly. Employees Coop. Credit Society Ltd., Lucknow. 

12. Rly. Employees Coop. Credit Society Ltd., Jodhpur. 

13. N.E. Rly. Employees Coop. Credit Society Ltd., Gorakhpur. 

14. The Mechanical Dcptt. Employees Coop. Credit Society, Gorakh¬ 
pur. 

15. N.E. Rly. Loco Coop. Credit Society Ltd., Izatnagar. 

16. Rly. Employees Coop. Bank Ltd., Tindharia. 

17. D.H. Rly. Coop. Credit Society Ltd., Kurseong. 

18. R.C.A.O. Office Employees Coop. Credit & Thrift Society Ltd., 
Delhi. 

19. Rly. Board Employees Coop. Credit & Thrift Society Ltd., New Delhi. 

20. IRCA Office Employees Coop. Credit & Thrift Society, New Delhi. 

21. Northern Zone Rly. Employees Coop. Thrift & Credit Society, New 
Delhi. 

22. Railwaymen’s Coop. Credit Society Ltd., (Rly. Workshop. Baroda). 

(2) Consumers Coop. Stores 
Northern Railway 

1. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., New Delhi. 

2. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Hanumangarh. 

3. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Kalka. 

4. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Jullundur. 

5. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Lucknow. 

6. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Ferozepur. 

7. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Bhatinda. 

8. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Jind. 

9. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Amritsar. 

10. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Kanpur. 
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Eastern Railway : 

11. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Gomoh. 

12. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Lillooah. 

13. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Bandel Jn. 

14. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Kancharapara. 

15. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Burdwan. 

16. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Asar.sol. 

17. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Naihati. 

18. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Rampurhaut. 

19. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Sitarampur. 

20. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Madhupur. 

21. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Jhajha. 

22. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Krishnagar, 

City Jn. 

23. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Krishnapur. 

24. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Dhanbad. 

25. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Azimganj. 

North-east Frontier Railway : 

26. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Pandu. 

27. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Alipurduar. 

28. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Dibrugarh. 

29. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Tindharia. 

30 Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Tinsukia. 

31. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Maligaon. 

32. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Badarpur. 

33. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Siliguri. 

34. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Lumding. 

Western Railway : 

35. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Dadar. 

(Baroda) 

36. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Dadar 

37. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Dohad. 

38. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Bulsar. 

39. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Ajmer. 

40. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Kotah Jn. 

41. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Nandurbar. 

42. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Mhow. 

43. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Ahmedabad. 

44. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Bandikui. 

45. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Radhanagar. 

46. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Baroach. 

47. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Gandhidham. 

48. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Mehsana. 

49. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Udaipur. 
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50. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Rajkot. 

51. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Ajmer Assn. 

(New) 

52. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Bhavnagar Para. 

53. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Abu Road. 

54. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Sabarmati. 

North-eastern Railway : 

55. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Gorakhpur. 

56. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Banaras. 

57. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Muzaffarpur. 

58. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Samastipur. 

59. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Izatnagar. 

60. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Garhara. 

61. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Gonda. 

Central Railway : 

62. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Matunga. 

63. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Itarsi. 

64. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Ajni. 

65. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Jabalpur. 

66. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Akola. 

67. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Amla. 

68. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Nandgaon. 

69. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Wardha. 

70. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Parel. 

71. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Dhond. 

72. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Khandwa. 

73. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Nasik Road. 

74. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Bhusawal. 

75. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Satna. 

76. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Chalisgaon. 

77. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Manmad. 

78. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Wadi Bunder. 

79. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Kurduwadi. 

80. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Damoh. 

81. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Katni. 

82. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Balharshah. 

South-eastern Railway : 

83. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Adra. 

84. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Nagpur. 

85. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Waltair. 

86. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores. Ltd., Sini. 

87. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Garden Reach. 
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Southern Railway : 

88. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Tambaram. 

89. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., NGO/Madras. 

90. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Bangalore City. 

91. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Mysore. 

92. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Pakala. 

93. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Perambur. 

94. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., ICF’/Perambur. 

95. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Arkonam. 

96. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Miraj. 

97. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Olavakot. 

98. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Bezwada. 

99. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Tinnevelly. 

100. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Ernakulam Jn. 

101. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Quilon. 

102. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Shoranur. 

103. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Dindigul. 

104. Railway Employees Consumers Coop. Stores Ltd., Gadag. 

(3) Housing Cooperatives 

1. Railwaymen’s Coop. Housing Socy., Nagpur (C/Rly.). 

2. Railway Karamchari Coop. Socy. Ltd., Ludhiana (N./Rly). 

3. Railwaymen’s Coop. Housing Socy., Madras (S/Rly.). 

4. Railwaymen’s Coop. Housing Socy., Hubli (S/Rly). 

5. S.E. Rly. Employees Housing Bldg. Coop. Socy. Ltd., Bhubaneswar. 

6. Indian Railways Catering Coop. Socy. Ltd., Jodhpur. 

7. Khadya Padarth Shramik Theka Sahakari Samiti Ltd., Phulera, 
(NE Rly). 

8. Railwaymen’s Coop. Housing Socy. Ltd., Tiruchirapalli (S/Rly.). 

(4) Vendors Cooperatives 

1. Vikreta Sahakari Samiti Ltd., Ghaziabad. 

2. Railway Vendors & Workers Coop. Socy. Ltd., Sayaji Gunj, Baroda. 

3. Ludhiana Rly. Stn. Vendors Coop. + Sale & Supply Socy. Ltd., 

4. Railway Vendors Coop. Pro. Society Ltd., Mehsana. 

5. N.E. Rly. Vendors Coop. Socy. Ltd., Hajipur. 

i 6. Indian Railways Catering Coop. Socy. Ltd., Jodhpur. 

7. Khadya Padarth Shramik Theka Sahakari Samiti Ltd., Phulera, 
(Rajasthan). 

(5) Other Cooperatives 

1. Dhanushkodi Labour Contract Society. 

2. The C/Rly. Hamals Labour Coop. Society, Secunderabad. 

3. Moradabad Coop. Labour Contract & Transhipment Socy. Ltd. 

4. Rly. Labour Contract Socy., Allahabad. 
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5. U/Rly. Labour Contract Socy. Ltd., Varanasi Cantt. 

6. Gaziabad Labour Contract Society Ltd. 

(ii) P & T Department 

Credit Societies 

1. The Postal Coop. Credit Socy. of Calcutta Ltd., Calcutta. 

2. Calcutta C.T.O. Coop. Credit Socy. Ltd., Calcutta. 

3. Nadia Postal Dn. Coop. Credit Socy. Ltd. 

4. Jalpaiguri Postal Dn. Coop. Credit Socy. Ltd. 

5. Barrackpore Postal Empl. Coop. Credit Socy. Ltd. 

6. The Postal Coop. Credit Socy. of Burdwan Ltd., Burdwan. 

7. Midnapore Dn. Postal Coop. Credit Socy., Midnapore. 

8. P&T Deptt. Empl. Coop. Credit Socy. Ltd. (For Class IV officials), 
Calcutta. 

9. P&T Accounts Coop. Credit Socy. Ltd., Calcutta. 

10. Telegraph Storeyard Coop. Credit Socy. Ltd., Calcutta. 

11. The Bombay Teleworkers Coop. Credit Socy., Bombay. 

12. The Govt. Telegraph Employees Coop. Credit Socy. Ltd., Madras-1. 

13. Bihar & Orissa P&T Coop. Socy. Ltd., Patna. 

14. RMS ‘C’ Dn. Coop. Socy. Ltd., Howrah. 

15. Telegraph Coop. Socy. Ltd. (Class IV), Lucknow. 

16. U.P. Postal Coop. Socy. Ltd., Lucknow. 

17. RMS ‘A’ Dn. Coop. Credit Socy. Ltd., Allahabad. 

18. Postal and RMS Coop. Thrift & Credit Socy. Ltd., Ambala Cantt 

19. Simla Coop. Credit & Thrift Socy. Ltd., Simla. 

20. The Central Circle Coop. Socy. Ltd., Nagpur. 

21. The Surat RMS Employees Coop. Credit Socy. Ltd., Surat. 

22. The Poona Postal Coop. Bank Ltd. 

23. The Bombay Postal Coop. Socy. Ltd., Bombay. 

24. Ahmedabad P&T Coop. Credit Socy. Ltd., Ahmeaabad. 

25. The Bhavnagar Postal Coop. Socy. Ltd. 

26. The Tiruchi Distt. Postal Empl. Coop. Thrift & Credit Society Ltd., 
Srirangam. 

27. The Salem Postal Empl. Coop. Socy. Ltd., Salem. 

28. P&T Empl. Coop. Credit Socy. Ltd., Secunderabad. 

29. The Visakhapatnam Govt. Telegraph Engineering Empl. Coop. 
Credit Society Ltd., Visakhapatnam. 

30. RMS ‘S’ Dn. Coop. Socy. Ltd., Silchar. 

31. The Tinsukia RMS Coop. Socy. Ltd. 

32. Assam Range Postal Coop. Socy. Ltd., Shillong. 

33. P & T Employees Coop. Socy. Ltd., Jaipur. 

34. Indore Dak Tar Karamchari Sahakari Sanstha (Maryadit), Indore. 

35. The Postal Employees Coop. Credit & Thrift Socy. Ltd., Ajmer. 

36. The Neliore Dn. Departmental Postal Employees Coop. Credit 
Socy. Ltd., Neliore. 

37. Bombay Telephone Distt. Empl. Coop. Credit Society Ltd., Bombay. 
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38. T & D Circle Coop. Socy. Ltd., Jabalpur. 

39. The P & T Employees Coop. Socy. Ltd., No. 1940, Trivandrum 

(2) Consumers’ Coop. Stores 

1. The Telegraph Coop. Stores Ltd., CTO., Bombay. 

2. The Bombay Telephone Workshops Employees Consumers Coo| 
Society Ltd. 

3. The Postal Coop. Stores Ltd., Nasik. 

4. Nagpur City P.O. Consumers’ Coop. Stores Ltd., Nagpur. 

5. The Telephone Revenue Consumers’ Coop. Stores Ltd., Nagpur 

6. The P & T Empl. Coop. Supply Socy. Ltd., Baroda. 

7. The Postal Coop. Stores Ltd., Patna. 

8. Nellore Distt. P & T Employees Coop. Stores Ltd., Nellore 

9. P & T Coop. Stores, G.P.O., Madras. 

10. The Bombay Tele. Employees Socy. Ltd. 

(3) Coop. Housing Societies 

1. The Postal Coop. House Construction Society Ltd. 

2. The Postal Coop. Housing Society Ltd., Bombay. 

3. The P & T, T & D Circle Coop. Housing Society Ltd., Jabalpur 

4. The Telepost Coop. House Construction Socy. Ltd., Madras. 

5. P & T Employees Coop. Housing Society Ltd., Hyderabad. 

6. Coop. Housing Socy. Ltd., CTO Compound, Nagpur. 
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List of institutions visited 

(i) Cooperative Credit Societies : 

1. Railway Clearing Accounts Cooperative Society Ltd., New Delhi. 

2. Northern Zone Railway Employees Cooperative Credit and Thrift 
Society Ltd., Baroda House, New Delhi. 

3. I.R.C.A. Employees Cooperative Thrift and Credit Society Ltd., 
New Delhi. 

4. Jackson Cooperative Bank Ltd., Bombay. 

5. The Central Railway Employees Cooperative Bank Ltd., Bombay. 

6. The Railway Employees Cooperative Bank Ltd., Madras. 

7. S. E. Railway Employees Cooperative Urban Bank Ltd., Calcutta. 

8. E.I.R. Employees Cooperative Credit Society Ltd., Calcutta. 

9. D.G., P & T Credit Cooperative Society Ltd., New Delhi. 

10. The Bombay Postal Cooperative Society Ltd., G.P.O., Bombay. 

11. The Central Telegraph Office Cooperative Credit Society Ltd., 
Bombay. 

12. The Bombay Tele-workers Cooperative Credit Society Ltd., Bombay. 

13. The Madras Circle Postal Cooperative Bank Ltd., Madras. 

14. The Postal Cooperative Credit Society of Calcutta. 

15. Calcutta Central Telegraph Office Cooperative Credit Society Ltd., 
Calcutta. 

16. P & T Departmental Employees Cooperative Credit Society Ltd.. 
Calcutta. 

17. Telegraph Store-Yard Cooperative Ltd., Calcutta. 

18. Calcutta Telegraph District Cooperative Ltd., Calcutta. 

19. Bihar P & T Cooperative Society Ltd., Patna. 

(ii) Consumers Cooperative Stores : 

1. Northern Railway Cooperative Stores Ltd., New Delhi. 

2. Western Railway Employees Consumers Cooperative Society Ltd. 
Dadar, Bombay. 

3. The Central Railway Employees Cooperative Consumers Society 
Ltd., Matunga, Bombay. 

4. The Southern Railway Headquarters Office Employees Cooperative 
Stores, Madras. 

5. The Railway Employees Cooperative Stores, Liluah, Howrah. 

6. The Telegraph Cooperative Stores Ltd., C.T.O., Bombay. 

7. P & T Cooperative Stores Ltd., G.P.O., Madras. 

8. The Postal Cooperative Stores Ltd., Patna. 

(iii) Canteens : 

1. The N.G.O. Office Staff Cooperative Canteen Ltd., Madras. 

2. P. & T. Multipurpose Cooperative Society Ltd., New Delhi. 
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3. The Bombay P & T Employees Cooperative Canteen and Consu¬ 
mers Society Ltd., G.P.O., Bombay. 

4. The Bombay Telephone Employees Consumers Cooperative Society 
Ltd., Bombay. 

5. Central Telegraph Cooperative Canteen, C.T.O., Bombay. 

6. Telegraph Workshop Canteen, Calcutta. 

7. Telegraph (Class III) Employees Cooperative Catering and Con¬ 
sumers Society Ltd., Calcutta. 

8. Pataliputra P. & T. Welfare Cooperative Society Ltd., Patna. 

(iv) Vendors Society : 

1. Vikreta Sahakari Samiti Ltd., Ghaziabad. 

(v) Labour Contract Societies : 

1. Ghaziabad Railway Station Cooperative Labour Contract Society 
Ltd., Ghaziabad. 

2. Wadi Bunder Kamgar Sahakari Samiti Ltd., Bombay. 

3. Handling porters Cooperative Labour Contract Society Ltd., 
Calcutta. 

(vi) Cooperative Housing Societies : 

1. Southern Railway Employees Cooperative Building Society Ltd., 
Madras. 

2. The Telegraph Cooperative House Construction Society Ltd., 
Madras. 

3. The Postal Cooperative Housing Society Ltd., Bombay. 

4. The Postal Cooperative House Construction Society Ltd., Patna. 



APPENDIX VI 

List of Ministers, Officials and non-Officials met by the Study Group 

I. Ministry of Community Development and Cooperation : 

1. Shri S. K. Dcy, Minister, CD&C. 

2. Shri B, S. Murthy, Deputy Minister, (CD). 

3. Shri S. D. Misra, Deputy Minister, (Coop.). 

4. Shri M. R. Bhide, ICS, Secretary, Ministry of CD&C. 

5. Shri M. P. Bhargava, Cooperation Commissioner. 

II. Ministry of Railways: 

1. Shri Swaran Singh, Minister for Railways. 

2. Shri S. V. Ramaswamy, Deputy Minister (R). 

3. Shri Shah Nawaz Khan, Deputy Minister (S). 

4. Shri M. A. Qadeer, Additional Member (Staff). 

III. Ministry of Transport and Communications : 

1. Shri Jagjiwan Ram, Minister for Transport and Communications. 

2. Shri L. C. Jain, ICS, Director General, P&T. 

Non-Officials 

IV. National Federation of P & T Employees : 

1. Shri P. S. R. Anjaneyulu. 

2. Shri K. Ramamurti. 

3. Shri N. J. Iyer. 

V. Railway Vendors Coop. Society Ltd., Mehsana : 

Shri Jivan A. Thakar (Chairman). 
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APPENDIX VII 
No. F. 7/1/62-W.II 

Government of India 

MINISTRY OF HOME AFFAIRS 

New Delhi- 11, the 2%th December, 1962 

OFFICE MEMORANDUM 

Subject :—Pay Commission’s recommendations on canteen facilities /«; 
Government employees. 

In Section II of Chapter XLIII of their Report, the Pay Commission 
made the following recommendations with regard to the provision of canteen 
facilities for both industrial and non-industrial Government employees 

(i) Government should provide canteen facilities far more liberally 
than the law requires (for industrial establishments) and they 
should be equally liberal in providing such facilities for non¬ 
industrial staff. One tiffin room should be provided where there 
are between 25 and 50 employees; and a canteen should be 
provided as a rule where the strength of the staff exceeds 50 
and invariably where it exceeds 100. If there are two or more 
Government establishments within a radius of 2-3 furlongs, a 
common canteen might do; 

(ii) There should be a standard minimum provision of departmental 
assistance to canteens, tiffin rooms etc. 

(iii) A Government wide plan for providing suitable accommodation 
for canteens should be prepared and put into efTect within a 
reasonable period. An annual provision of Rs. 50 lakhs foi 
canteen buildings would work out to Rs. 2.50 per head and 
the expenditure may not be necessary on this scale after five 
years or so. 

2. The Staff Welfare Review Committee set up as a result of the 
recommendations of the Pay Commission has gone into this question in 
detail and made certain recommendations which are contained in Chaptei 
VI of their report relating to the provision of canteen facilities to the Central 
Government employees all over the country. Copies of this Report have 
already been sent to the Ministries, Departments etc. 

3. In pursuance of the above recommendations, proposals based on 
cafeteria system were formulated by this Ministry for the provision of 
canteen facilities to Central Government employees all over the country and 
these have since been approved by the Cabinet. It has been decided that, 
as far as possible, the canteens and tiffin rooms should be run on coopera¬ 
tive basis. The proposals, as approved by the Cabinet are as under :— 

0) As a rule, tiffin rooms may be provided where the strength oi 
the staff is not less than 25 but is less than 100 and regular 
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canteens be provided where the strength of the staff exceeds 
100. Canteen and tiffin rooms may be classified as follows > 


Canteens/Tiffin Rooms Category Number of Employees 

Canteens 


Tiffin Rooms . . 


A Tor 700—1,200 

B For 500--699 

C For 250—499 

D For 100—24V 

A For 50—99 

B lor 24—49 


(«) Each Ministry/Department should prepare a comprehensive plan 
for the provision of tiffin rooms and canteen buildings in the 
various offices/establishments in their charge on the scale 
mentioned above. The Ministry of Works, Housing & 
Rehabilitation might also simultaneously proceed with the pre¬ 
paration of model plans. 

(Hi) Minimum departmental assistance to canteens may be given 
through interest-free loan upto Rs. 5,000 maintenance of 
equipment within limits of fair wear and tear as also its 
replacement at the end of its assessed life and a subsidy to the 
extent of 50% of the wages of canteen employees which may 
be increased substantially in the case of small canteens; the 
entire charges on account of water and electricity may also be 
borne by the departments in the case of departmental canteens 
in non-industrial establishments. 

( iv ) A small committee with a representative of the Ministry of 
Finance should be appointed with the object of preparing (a) a 
minimum standard list of equipment and fixing the normal wear 
and tear of such equipment; and (b) a minimum scale of staff 
that may be employed; 

(v) Management of the canteens in non-industrial establishments 
should vest in a managing committee consisting of the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Ministry/Department/office and the 
employees, if necessary, the Committee will be registered. 

(v/) The cost of fuel in whatsoever form of energy should be bori.e 
solely by the Government. 

(vii) Arrangements should be made for quality control and cost 
control without which it will not be possible to ensure efficient 
and economical service. 

(v//7) Accounts of the canteens should be subjected to regular audit. 

(/■*) No employee of the Canteens should be treated as Government 
employee except when such treatment is required under law. 

(x) The Ministry of Home Affairs will be responsible for policy 
matters relating to canteens and will act as the co-ordinating 
Ministry. 

4. A departmental committee consisting of the representatives of the 
Ministry of Home Affairs, Finance, Works, Housing & Rehabilitation, 
Defence, Railways, Posts & Telegraphs, met on the 13th August, 1962, to 
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consider and enunciate broad principles to be adopted for the implementa¬ 
tion of the decisions of the Cabinet in so far as the Central Government 
departments other than Railways, Posts & Telegraphs and Defence installa¬ 
tions are concerned. The decisions taken at the above meeting with appro¬ 
priate modifications to suit the present conditions are as follows :— 

(i) Running of canteens on cooperative basi.> : 

( a) In the case of the canteens run dcpartmentally, the stall served 
by them should be associated increasingly and more actively in 
the management. 

(b) In the case of canteens which are at present being run on a 
cooperative basis, the proposed financial and other assistance 
for the departmental canteens should also be made applicable 
provided their bye-laws are so amended as to enable the Head 
of the Departments or its nominee to be the Chairman of the 
Managing Committee. These canteens should also be subject 
to regular audit, quality control etc. as contemplated in the 
case of departmental canteens. The provisions suggested above 
would be applicable also in the case of new canteens that may 
be set up on cooperative basis. 

(ii) Construction and furnishing of canteens : 

The Ministry of Works, Housing & Rehabilitation should be requested 
to undertake a survey of accommodation provided for canteens functioning 
in the existing buildings in New Delhi and outside with a view to ensure the 
optimum utilisation of space and indicate the feasibility of remodelling the 
existing canteen accommodation in the light of the survey. 

In view of the present emergency, it has been decided to postpone the 
programme for construction and furnishing of canteens. 

(iii) Cost of equipment : 

Keeping in view the urgent need for economy, 
the upper limit for expenditure on account of 
various categories of canteens and tiffin rooms will 


Canteens 


A 

B 

C 

D 

A 

B 


An illustrative list of equipment is enclosed.* 

The loan assistance in the case of existing canteens/tifiin rooms may be 
utilised to make up the deficiencies of equipment in relation to the enclosed 
list. The assistance may also be given for replacement of equipment due 
to fair wear and tear. 


it has been decided that 
equipment in respect of 
be as follows :— 

Cost of equipment 

(Upper Limit) 

Rs. 

1,400 per canteen 
800 
400 
300 

250 per tillin room 
200 
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(iv) Cost of Establishment : 

It has been decided that Government subsidy for meeting the cost of 
establishment in respect of canteens and tiffin rooms will be 50% and 100% 
respectively. However, in view of the great need for economy, it is 
suggested that the effective wages of the employees in the existing canteens/ 
tiffin rooms should not be increased but kept at the present levels. 

(v) Managing Committee : 

The Managing Committee need not be registered but it should be so 
constituted as to assume responsibility for the efficient running of the 
canteens as also for the losses etc. This Committee should be presided ever 
by the Head of the Department or his nominee. The Welfare Officer 
concerned should be closely associated with the working of the canteens and 
made principally responsible for their proper running. The number of 
members of the Managing Committee should be between 5 and 7 only. As 
regards the staff representatives on the Managing Committee, the senior and 
junior staff councils of the concerned Ministries/Departments should be 
requested to nominate their representatives. 

(vi) Auditing of Accounts of the Canteens : 

In view of the fact that it is not proposed to register the Managing 
Committees under the Societies Registration Act, 1860. the normal 
procedure of auditing of accounts by the Accountant General, Central 
Revenues should be followed as hitherto. 

(vii) Quality and Cost Control : 

In order to ensure proper standards, efficient and economical service, 
arrangements should be made for quality control and cost control. The 
Director of Canteens in the Ministry of Home Affairs will be responsible 
for this. In this regard, a scheme will be prepared by him and the same 
will be forwarded to the Ministries/Departments in due course. 

(viii) Acquisition of the Utensils Equipment etc. of the Existing 
Canteens : 

The replacement of the existing utensils equipment etc. should be 
gradual. It should, as far as possible, be utilised to the maximum possible 
extent. 

(ix) Mode of Recovery of Loans already Advanced to the Existing 
Canteens : 

The new management should be required to liquidate the debt in 
instalments. 

5. If the formula given in sub-para (i) of para 3 above is adopted, it 
may be necessary to set up about 404 canteens and tiffin rooms. However, 
in view of the present emergency, it is proposed to reduce the number of 
canteens and tiffin rooms by 50% i.e., canteens to 202 and tiffin rooms to 
210 and these should be regarding as ceiling. With a view to effecting 
economy, it is suggested that canteens in the same building or block can be 
conveniently grouped for the purpose of having a common "canteen establish¬ 
ment. Ministries/Departments located in the same block or building, 
should, therefore, have joint consultations so as to arrive at a satisfactory 
and economic grouping of the canteens. 
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6. In conclusion, the Ministry of Finance etc. are requested to make 
suitable provision in their budget so as to afford necessary financial assistance 
to the existing Departmental and co-operative canteens in Delhi and outside 
subject to the limits indicated above. 

7. The decisions referred to in paragraphs 4 and 5 above have the 
concurrence of the Ministry of Finance (Establishment and HLL Divisions). 

8. This Ministry may also kindly be kept informed of the progress from 
time to time. 


Sd/- G. A. RAMRAKH1 \NI 
Chief Welfare Oj'icer 


(♦List not enclosed) 


Copy of Corrigendum No 7/1/62-W. 11, dated the 14 th February, 1 ^63 
from Shri G. A. Ramrakhiani, Chief Welfare Officer, Ministry of Home 
Affairs to all Ministries/Departments. 

Subject :—Pay Commission's recommendations on canteen facilities for 
Government employees. 


Delete sub-para (vi) of para 3 of the Ministry of Home Affairs Office 
Memorandum No. 7/1/62-W. II, dated the 28th December, 1962 and read 
sub-paras (vi), (vii), (viii) and (ix) against sub-paras (vii), (viii), (ix) and 
(x). 

2. Add the following after para 4(ix) in the said Office Memorandum : — 
‘"(x) Electricity and Water Charges 

The entire charges for the Electricity in connection with light, Ians, 
refrigeration and sterilisation only and water charges be borne by the 
Ministries/Departments in case of departmental canteens in non-industrial 
establishments.” 


L3CD&C—1,500—6-1 -64—GIPK. 



